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SOLVE AMERICA'S 




A MESSAGE FROM THE OCEANOGRAPHIC CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 




Look again— perhaps your company's new 
prosperity lies just beyond the breakers, 
there in those unexplored blue acres past 
the ten-fathom mark. 

In many an industry today, the fabulous 
possibilities of the silent world are just beginning 
to emerge. An unexplored continent lies at our 
feet. Its known riches arc of an immensity 
never imagined by Pizzaro or Cortez. 

So — if your gaze is seaward, you should plant 
your feet firmly in Florida. 

Here in Florida more is known . . . and more is 
being done about the burgeoning science of 
oceanography than in any other place in the world. 

Its universities are turning out a large percentage 
of the graduates active in the field. Its sophisticated 
industries and specialized laboratories offer you 
facilities only matched by the variety of the 
waters that lie off Florida's coast line. 

Florida is determined to lead the world in 
Oceanography. Perhaps you would like to discuss 
the part your company might play in this new 
world — with the men who are making it. 
Write to our Department of Marine Science 
and Technology. Better yet, give us 
a call at (904) 224-1215. 
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company's 

future lie 

ten fathoms 
deep? 





Florida 

FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
107 WEST GAINES STREET 
TALLAHASSEE. FLORIDA 32301 



How many customers 

did your sign cost you today? 





If your sign is difficult to see, or 
if it projects an unfavorable image 
of your business, it could be costing 
you valuable would-be customers 
. . . every day. If, because of your 
sign, only one prospect a day passes 
you by, you're losing at least 250 new 
customers each year. And you may 
not even realize it's happening. But, 
there is an easy way to find out. 

Step outside. Take a good, ob- 
jective look at your sign. Ask your- 
self these questions: 

Can people see it close up? 

Can they see it at a distance? 

Does it tell people who you are 
and what business you're in? 

Does it make people feel welcome? 
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Does it reflect the image that you 
want to convey about your 
business? 

Is it just as bright and attractive 
at night as it is during the day? 

After you've answered these 
questions, you may feel your 
business could benefit from a 
better sign. If so, we invite you to 
send for "The Guide to Better 
Signs," an informative booklet 
we've just published at American 
Cyanamid Company. 

We don't make signs. But we 
do manufacture Acrylite*, a 
weather-proof acrylic that leading 
sign producers use in so many of 
today's modern illuminated signs. 



Through our experience with these 
producers, we've accumulated a 
wealth of information on the sub- 
ject of signs. It's all included in 
"The Guide to Better Signs," a copy 
of which is yours for the asking. 
Just return the coupon below or 
write us on your letterhead. 



American Cyanamid Company, Building Product* Division 
PO. Box 350, Wakoliold, Mass 01SBO. 

Please send mo a copy ol your tree It-page lull color 
book, "The Guide to Belter Signs." 
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Yellow Cab 
was plugged into 
the largest information 
network in the world. 

Then they learned 
how to use it. 




Yellow Cab Co., Chicago, was getting rundown trying 
to record drivers' trip-sheet figures by hand. Then they 
learned how to use the world's largest information 
network. The Bell System. 

Now cashiers use Touch -Tone* telephones that sit on 
their desks to tap trip-sheet figures directly to a computer. 

Result: the payroll can be done in 35 minutes instead 



of a week. Auditing is done automatically by the com- 
puter. And the company saves at least $35,000 a year. 

But the network's not just for doing payrolls. Learning 
how to plug into the network helped the Credit Bureau 
of Columbus, Inc. add more customer services, while 
cutting customer waiting time by one-third. 

The network even let Alro Industrial Supply Co., 




Jackson, Mich, process orders faster and cut costs. 

Remember a phone is just a phone until you learn 
how to use it. And that's why we keep a man on our 
payroll called a Communications Consultant. You can 
reach him at your Bell Telephone Business Office. 



His job— to help you to plug into the largest informa- 
tion network in the world. 





A tough truck tire 
at a car tire price 



That's what the Transport nylon 
cord truck tire is. Tough. Long 
lasting. Economical. 

For mileage: Exclusive, long 
wearing Sup-R-Tuf rubber. For 
traction: A deep, non-skid tread. 
For durability: A rugged Shock- 
Fortified nylon cord body . . . with 
6- ply load capacity. And for rough 
weather it's got sure starts and 
safe stops. A dependable tire. 

The Transport nylon cord truck 
tire. At a cost that's remarkably 
lower than most passenger car tires. 

With easy 
terms, too. 
Get them at 
the Safe Tire 
Center at 
your nearby 
Firestone 
Dealer or 
Store. 

Sud-R-TuI*. Transport* 





The safe tire 



WASHINGTON: A LOOK AHEAD 



Momentous questions of peace and war 
face the nation, not just in coming weeks but 
for years under a new President. 

In our eager lurches toward peace in Viet 
Nam— we shunt aside bigger underlying issues. 

But fundamental military policies and politi- 
cal decisions still to be made will guide the 
country's destiny, determine our security, shape 
the economy and mold the federal budget into 
the 1970's. 

Whatever happens in Viet Nam, the Adminis- 
tration, with a new Defense Secretary and the 
current Congress, then the new President with 
the next Congress, must struggle with these 
enveloping questions: 

Will we continue to follow the post-World 
War II policy of collective security with the ca- 
pacity to make good on all commitments around 
the globe? 

Or will we withdraw as world policeman and 
adopt an isolationist "fortress America" pos- 
ture? 

Or will it be something in between? 

How strong militarily must the United States 
be in the years ahead? 

New Defense Secretary Clifford now gives 
professional military men more say in policies. 
He sees Red China, rather than Red Russia, as 
our main enemy. He's for expanding the nu 
clear weapons and missile stockpiles. But who 
knows what the new President and his Defense 
Chief will do when they take command a mere 
nine months from now, whether they'll be doves, 
hawks, owls or chickens? 

Secretary McNamara warned just before he 
left office that even if America, frustrated with 
war and edgy over ties abroad, should with- 
draw into isolationism, it could never be the 
militarily cheap, unarmed stance of the 1930's. 



warheads make that a folly. He also contended 
that even if we pulled back all our forces to our 
own soil and built a "fortress America," with- 
out allies we'd need even bigger, stronger mili- 
tary capacity and we'd have less economic free- 
dom and a lower standard of living. 

Certainly many Congressmen and many 
Americans now argue that we're overcommitted, 
spread too thin. Peace dickerings in Viet Nam 
could accelerate a rush to cut back on defense. 
Especially with red ink in the budget and in our 
international payments balance, with inflation 
and the gold crisis. 

Of course, if a truce is signed in Viet Nam, 
billions in defense dollars will be saved. A 
special post-Viet Nam study by a group of 
scholars for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States assumes, for example, that $20 
billion can be saved over the first 18 months 
of peace. 

But the steely questions about how much 
muscle will still be needed will be crucial from 
now on. 

The uncertainties of national security snap 
into focus with such recent revelations as this, 
for instance; 

Russia now apparently is flight-testing in 
secret a means for putting warheads in orbit to 
float menacingly through space until the Soviet 
Union is ready to drop them. 

Russia already has developed what's called a 
fractional orbital bombardment system, which 
puts a warhead into a low orbit to be ordered 
down before it completes a full circuit. 

The capability to station bombs indefinitely 
in space would violate the treaty on outer space 
use. Moreover, it would create a new sophisti- 
cated weapon we'd have to contend with. 

After wrestling with the problems for seven 
years, McNamara concluded that "our forces 
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must be sufficiently large to possess an 'assured 
destruction' capability." It's this ability and the 
will to use it that deters our foes, insists 
McNamara. 

No one knows how strong we will stay. But 
for an over all idea of how powerful we are to- 
day, consider the following: 

Our potentially greatest enemy, China, is still 
no industrial or military giant. Its industry is 
concentrated in a few cities. So defense strate- 
gists figure a small number of warheads set off 
over 50 Chinese cities would kill half the urban 
populace, especially key technical people, and 
wipe out over half the industrial capacity. 

Red China, it's estimated, will have a modest 
force of intercontinental missiles by the mid- 
70's. That's why the recent decision to build 
a $5 billion, limited antimissile system. 

Russia in the late '60's will likely install ex- 
tensive antimissile defenses, so our missiles 
are now being designed to carry several war- 
heads and penetration aids to assure delivery. 

We've got twice as many missile launchers, 
four times as many warheads and five times as 
many intercontinental bombers as Russia now. 

Even if the Soviets expand the antimissile 
network for the next several years, we should 
be able to detonate about three fourths of our 
surviving weapons over Russian targets, kill 
100 million Reds and destroy 75 per cent of 
their industrial power. 

Our own antimissile system to ward off a 
Chinese threat of the '70's will consist of so- 
phisticated radar, the Spartan long-range mis- 
sile and Sprint local missile. 

The Spartan will intercept enemy missiles at 
altitudes outside the atmosphere. The Sprint 
will climb thousands of feet in a few seconds, 
via a gas-pressure getaway technique, and stop 
objects several miles from target. 

A new airborne warning system will take care 
of enemy bombers. Over-the-horizon radars 
planned for bomber plane defense will also 
provide some detection for missiles flung from 



submarines. A satellite-borne missile warning 
system also is being developed. 

Our armed forces and men available for call- 
up total about 3.4 million. 

In the European theater, NATO forces are 
slightly under the 960,000 Warsaw Pact troops. 
But our air strength is greater than the ene- 
my's. 

In Asia, the Chinese have active land forces 
of 2.4 million. North Viet Nam has 442,000, 
North Korea, 345,000. 

Russia and China are supplying the North 
Vietnamese and the Viet Cong with new and 
potent armaments. 

The Soviet AK assault rifle is more reliable 
than our M-16 and carries a 30-round maga- 
zine compared with the 20-round M-16. Soviet 
hand grenades, machine guns, mortars and 
rockets are top quality. 

The air defense system of North Viet Nam is 
judged to be the most impenetrable yet. It re- 
lies on Soviet antiaircraft guns controlled by 
radar and surface-to-air missiles. 

However, the Red Chinese have limited abil- 
ity to attack beyond their own borders. 

Defense experts figure the average U. S. Gl 
has three times the firepower, five times the 
motor transport and 20 times the equipment of 
the average Chinese soldier. 

We have great mobility now. For example, 
when the fiscal year 1968 orders are delivered, 
we'll have 7,500 modern turbine helicopters. 
We now have considerable airlift capability to 
deploy troops quickly to any part of the globe. 

In all-out war at sea, naval experts say we 
could sink much of the Soviet sub force in a 
matter of a few months. 

In much of our armaments, pilot training, 
medical services, specialized activities, we sur- 
pass the enemy. 

Not to mention our underlying industrial 
sinew— the 24,000 businesses which are the 
prime defense contractors and hundreds of 
thousands of defense subcontractors. 
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It will only take a Few words to tell you - 
or rather show you - what is so new , so 
extraordinary about the new Smith-Corona 
Secretarial 315 Office Electric. These are 
the words. This attractive type style is 
Tempo Pica XI, onB of six new type styles 
by Smith-Corona. Take a good look. The 
most beautiful lines ever typed. 

The new Smith-Corona 315 Office Electric. 
Full-size. Fully automatic. Superfast. 
Rugged, reliable, quiet. 

Two last words. The price. Under $325! 





SSB 



Smith-Corona Office Typewriters 



SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT DIVISION OF SCM CORPORATION 

299 Park Avenue. New York. New York 10017 

Office* in Canada and major cities throughout the world. 

•'Sf"iih Co«ono" and "Secretarial" reod«mark» are regmergd in the U.S. Pol Off, 




Your production line 
goes a lot farther 




You stretch the efficiency of your 
production line at both ends when 
you enlist the services of truck 
transportation. 

You no longer have to stockpile 
raw materials, parts and compo- 
nents because fast, flexibletrucks 
feed your production line as 
needed. 

And trucks carry finished prod- 
ucts to waiting markets as they 
come off the line. 

So fluid and flexible is truck 
transportation that it literally be- 
comes a part of your manufactur- 
ing or assembly operation— reduc- 
ing capital outlays, accelerating 
deliveries, and actually extending 
the efficiencies of your produc- 
tion line beyond the confines of 
your plant. 

It's worth checking into. 



American Trucking Industry 

American Ti ticking Association*. Inc. 
Washington. 0 C 20036 

M WHHtS THAT GO tVWWHfRf 
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PRIVATE PROGRAM 
UNCLE SAM THE WAY 



College loan plan started by businessmen 
sets criteria for helping worthy students 



Timothy Glidden, ex-lst Lieuten- 
ant, Army, had a wife, no job, no 
prospect of one for three long years, 
no credit record and no collateral. 

So he applied for a $1,000 loan. 

And he got it 

Is this any way to run a loan 
business? 

You bet it is, United Student Aid 
Funds, Inc., says. And it has the 
statistics to prove it. In five years, 
it has grown from a small, one- 
horse operation serving 17 colleges 
in a single Midwestern state to a 
nationwide organization. 

It now operates in all 50 states, 
and has endorsed more than $185 
million worth of loans for 300,000 
students. 

It persuaded more than 9,000 
commercial banks, savings and loan 
companies and other lenders to ex- 
tend credit to college students on a 
nonprofit basis— backed up with no 
more than a promise to pay. 

More than 900 colleges and uni- 
versities, plus some 100 vocational 
schools, steer students who need 
help to USA Funds. 

It all started with a simple idea, 
pursued by men who were deter- 
mined to prove that the federal gov- 
ernment hasn't a monopoly on brains 
—or on desire to solve social prob- 
lems. 

Founders included John Burk- 
hart, Indianapolis life insurance ex- 
ecutive, and Richard C. Cornuelle, 
then staff head of the Foundation 
for Voluntary Welfare. As the found- 
ers saw it, the problem was real, hut 
a practical solution was passible. 

College costs were going up, and 
more and more people were sending 
their youngsters to college. But 
many had a hard time paying the 
bill. Long-term loans seemed a fool- 



proof answer. Since a college educa- 
tion adds about $200,000 to a stu- 
dent's lifetime earning power, it 
makes sense for him to borrow to 
obtain this increase. And investiga- 
tion proved that college students 
are good credit risks if: 
• The loan is formal. And the re- 
payment plan systematic and rea- 
sunnbly prompt. 

Then USA Funds came up with a 
gimmick that greatly multiplied the 
amount available for loans. It was 
modelled on a successful plan tried 
locally in Massachusetts. 

In the past, colleges had loaned 
students money out of school funds. 
But to make a $1,000 loan, the col- 
lege needed $1,000 in gifts or other 
funds. 

Makes $t do work ot $25 

USA Funds made that $1,000 do 
the work of $25,000. 

It told colleges that for every 
$1,000 they put in its reserves, USA 
Funds would put in another $1,000 
it raised by grants from businessmen 
and foundations. It then persuaded 
banks to sign a contract to lend 
$12,500 at a nonprofit rate for every 
$1,000 USA Funds held in its re- 
serve, security fund. 

Thus, $1,000 of a college's cash 
hecame $25,000 in loan capacity. 

It permitted undergraduates 
l freshmen temporarily excepted ) 
up to $1,000 a year, graduate stu- 
dents up to $2,000, to an over-al 
total of $4,000. 

The student began to repay tb 
loan four months after graduation 
and got three to four years to wipe 
out the debt. 

USA Funds President, ex-General 
Dynamics Vice President Allen D. 
Marshall, puts it this way: 
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Next time he wants payroll reports 




a 



let McBee do it. 



Let us take the whole thing off your hands. 
We'll prepare quarterly employee earnings recaps, Fed- 
eral 941 -A reports with appropriate state copies and 
W-2 statements. 

On computers. Neatly, Quickly. 

We call this service PERK (Payroll Earnings Record 
Keeping). 

It's a service we have for users ol our McBee Poster 
Payroll System. Which is a simplified system for keeping 
an accurate set of books. (All related records are posted 
simultaneously in one writing.) 

Once set up with PERK, all you have to do is send us a 
duplicate copy of the payroll journal after each pay 
Period. And the reports will come back like clockwork. 
If you're already using the McBee Poster, you can use 
PERK now. 

But even if you aren't, it won't take long to start. 



Write us now. And we'll have you PERK-ing in no time. 



j McBee Systems Reference Library , 
i[ Depl. 23-56-5 | 
j Athens. Ohio 45701 

I Gentlemen: 

' Tell me how I can keep Uncle Sam happy with PERK. J 

I Name Title ' 

j Company . j 

Street . 

J City State .Zip . [ 

! McBEE [B j 

j AUTOMATED BUSINESS SYSTEMS DIVISION OF LITTON INOUSTHIES j 

L , , J 




Jim Backus (perhaps betfw known as Mr. Major)) as our happy executive. 



They even 
gave us cash 
for our old fleet! 

The whole staff came out to cheer when they took them away 
and brought in a sparkling fleet of new CHEVROLETS and 
other top trucks. We now have a new image with our 
customers and our employees. It has given our entire 
company a lift. By leasing from Nationalease, we were able 
to save our cash, add to it, and put it where it belonged . . . 
in productive company expansion. Better give your local 
Nationalease firm a call and let them explain truckleasing 
to you. You'll be cheering, too! 



We are listed in the yellow pages, or write: 
■HTHF National Truck Leasing System 

iFlir'll^l l ^Rtj Serving principal cities in the United States and Canada 
mmmMJ^gm i Jackson Boulevard / Suite E 5 

A " jgo. Illinois 60604 




PRIVATE PROGRAM 
SHOWS UNCLE 

SAM continued 

"We were founded in the belief 
that an educated citizenry is the 
greatest asset of any nation." 

USA Funds alumni 

Timothy Glidden, ex- 1st Lieuten- 
ant, Army, is now legislative assis- 
tant to Sen. Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico. He is one of the thou- 
sands of bright, young men USA 
Funds helped put through college, 

"It was a lifesaver for me," he says. 

"After pre-law in Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont, I went into the 
Army for two years. I got out in 
February, 1964, and enrolled in 
New Mexico University Law School 
in the fall of the same year. 

"I had saved $1,500 while in uni- 
form. That was all I had to con- 
tinue my education. At the time, 
there was no CI bill that applied 
to veterans like me. It lapsed after 
the Korean War, and we didn't get 
a new one until I was a senior in law 
school. 

"The money I had saved was gone 
in the first year of law school. Also, 
I had married. I was faced with 
this dilemma— find the money to go 
to school full time, or take a job 
and become a part-time student. 
The school encouraged me to con- 
tinue full time. 

"I got two USA Fund loans. The 
first for $650, then $1,000 a year 
later. Thanks to them, I was able to 
get my law degree in three years in- 
stead of four. 

"Now I'm paying $22.48 a month 
on my $650 loan. Later I'll pay off 
the $1,000 debt. It's the best invest- 
ment I'll ever make." 

Skeptics doubted 

When USA Funds started out, 
some credit men said the idea was 
folly. "College kids aren't good 
risks," they argued. But the busi- 
nessmen who started it on a shoe- 
string, and a deep faith in American 
youth, didn't buy the risk argument. 
Their faith was not misplaced. 

In a study of USA Funds loans 
guaranteed from February, 1961, to 
January, 1967, only three per cent 
were delinquent. Half of these will 
eventually be paid. Thus, the loss 
rate is well below two per cent. 

Last year, USA funds helped 
77,826 students by guaranteeing 
loans for them worth $58 million. 
This year more than 100,000 stu- 
dents will obtain loans totaling al- 
most $100 million. 

Some 20 states have set up similar 
programs and have loaned more than 



If it cost Avis a customer 
last month, that's one 
customer too many. 

This is the bug that 
causes batteries to 
go dry in rent a cars. 

Just one of 47 different 
bugs we're trying 
to get rid of at Avis. 

We try to keep 

our shiny new Plymouths 

not only spotless, 

but bugless. 

Avis tries harder. 



Let Kelly GiiT 
punch holes in your 
overtime. 




KLIM 

SERVICES' 




Kelly Girl. Available on a long-range or day-to- 
day basis. Help when you need it. For any office job. 




ASPfClAl 
REPORT 
101968 BU11DING 
/r^Ov PtAIJNERS 
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HOW TO AVOID 150 

PITFALLS OF BUILDING 

PLANNING. Is this the year for 
company expansion? How do you 
select a qualified builder? How does 
pre-engineered construction compare 
from the standpoint of looks? Flexi- 
bility? Maintenance? If you plan to 
build in 1968, you'll want to write for 
this comprehensive report today. 



STAR STEEL BUILDING SYSTEMS 

Dept. M15-B Box 94910 
Oklahoma City, Okfa. 73109 
Please send us SPECIAL REPORT 
»»230-B. 

NAME 



COMPANY. 
ADDRESS _ 

CITY. 

STATE 



ZIP_ 



SAFE versatility 

in 

MOWING 

to 





B3J-32" cut 
self-propelled 



THE MOTT FLAIL MOWING SYSTEM 

Mott is a "ha man" piece of machinery 
that can take It. There's twenty years ot 
know how behind every unit. With on* 
Mott you can offer Jour types of turf main- 
tenance: Tall weed shredding . . leaf 
mulching . . . renovating . . . and fine 
lawn mowing. 

Mott It low on maintenance and high on 
service. The unique lightweight free 
swinging knives offer greater cutting au- 
thority and greater safety. They have less 
tendency to throw struck objects. There's 
a Mott mower for practically every need 
from 18" cutting width to 24' gangs. 

For complete details on the Mott 
flail type mowing system write to: 



x\ 9 Mott for 68— we'll demonstrate. 
•Ul)'2>j}: MOTT CORPORATION 

549 Shiwmut Ave., LaGnnp, ill. 60525 



PRIVATE PROGRAM 
SHOWS UNCLE 

SAM continued 

$350 million in the past seven years. 

USA Fund's early success in- 
I spired Washington to imitate it. 

Under the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the federal government got 
I into the guaranteed loan business. 
In so doing, Washington ignored the 
businesslike principles USA Pounds 
followed in extending credit. 

Instead, Washington adopted this 
kind of philosophy: If a little sher- 
ry is good for the digestion, a cask 
of it should cure almost anything. 

It eliminated need as a prerequi- 
site for a loan, upped the amount 
students can borrow, extended the 
repayment period and provided a 
liberal interest subsidy— for those 
whose families have an annual in- 
come of $15,000 or less. 

While these students are in col- 
lege, Washington pays all interest 
on their loans. After they leave 
school, it pays half. Thus, while in 
college, the loan's interest free; later, 
the student pays only three per cent 
interest. 

Recently, HEW asked Congress 
to let it back up student loans with 
federal IOU's, instead of cash re- 
serves. If Congress approves, USA 
Funds believes, Washington will 
eventually take over the student 
lain field entirely- and eliminate 
private and state participation. 

Under the federal plan, some bad 
side effects were apparent at once: 

Students are encouraged to bor- 
row to the hilt-and the number of 
loans skyrocketed. In Colorado, un- 
der a state program run by USA 
Funds, 2,400 needy students took 
out $1.8 million worth of loans in 
two years time. Then a program of 
direct federal guarantees replaced it. 

In two months' time, 2,300 stu- 
dents crowded the cashiers' windows 
to snatch up $2.1 million worth. 

The size of the loans climbed, too. 
In 1964, USA Funds loans averaged 
$523. In 1968, under federal rules, 
they climbed to $699, an increase of 
32 per cent. 

In effect, Washington's rules 
changed the program from one of 
loans for need to loans of conve- 
nience. 

On Washington's terms, a stu- 
dent isn't bright if he doesn't bor- 
row. It's an inexpensive way, for ex- 
ample, to finance a new car. Some 
students are using loans for just 
that. In other cases, families that 
can well afford college costs en- 
courage the student to float a cheap 
loan instead. 

| There's no limit to the amount of 
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We can help keep 
your business ticking 
even if a vital part 
stops. 




PRIVATE PROGRAM SHOWS UNCLE SAM THE WAY continued 



loans that Washington can guaran- 
tee. But there's certainly a limit to 
the amount the hanks can lend. 

And federal funds are used mere- 
ly as a reserve— to guarantee stu- 
dent loans. The money loaned is 
the bank's money, not Uncle Sam's. 
As a result, since bank funds aren't 
unlimited, needy students may be 
turned away if convenience loans 
exhaust available funds. 

In fact, the total demand for con- 
venience loans is astronomical. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation estimates that three million 
college students will want such loans 
by 1972. USA Funds President 
Marshall points out: 

"This could mean loans of $3 bil- 
lion a year, or $12 billion for each 
college generation. Taking an aver- 
age payout of seven years, there will 
l>c billion worth of loans out- 
standing at any one time. That's 
about one fifth of all the installment 
credit now outstanding in the 
United States. 

"And this figure is based on 
HEW's assumption that only about 
one third of the students will bor- 



row. If the rest decide to borrow 
as well— and under present law 
there's no reason why they shouldn't 
—this figure could mushroom to 
about $60 billion. 

"Of course," he adds, "long be- 
fore the loan figures get that high, 
the banks will stop lending. The 
money will just dry up. However 
vast their resources, and however 
great their goodwill, they can't tie 
up S20 to $60 billion in nonprofit 
college loans." 

HEW's rules are likely to lead 
to a sharp rise in delinquent loans, 
as well. The District of Columbia 
now has a student loan plan going 
that follows HEW's guidelines. To 
start it, 12 D. C. banks agreed to 
put up $400,000. The District gov- 
ernment, apparently expecting many 
delinquencies or defaults, set aside 
$100,000 reserve to cover losses. 

Thus, under federal rules, the 
District will provide $4 worth of 
loans for every $1 of reserves. USA 
Funds provides $12.50 of loans for 
every $1 of its own reserves. ( It no 
longer matches college deposits in 
its reserve fund. ) 



Keep things mov i ng. 
Cafl Kelly. 





m mm Kelly Services. We'll straighten out the files or run the 

1£. I I ^1 keypunch. Empty a boxcar, take a survey or design 
J^^LL^J 3 carburetor. Any job, on a long-range or day-to- 
services' day basis. 



In 1964, the General Accounting 
Office made a survey of 1,000 col- 
leges granting loans on easy, fed- 
eral-type credit terms. It found a 
delinquency rate of 16.6 per cent 
—10 times the rate on similar com- 
mercial loans, and 20 times the rate 
revealed in the USA Funds study. 

Now, however, to be competitive, 
USA Funds must match the federal 
terms. And in 19 states, it runs a 
loan program for the states under 
the federal rules. 

Some Congressmen and adminis- 
tration leaders are alarmed at the 
trend. Advocates of need, not con- 
venience, are urging a change in 
the ground rules for federal loans. 

"This does not mean." USA Funds 
President Marshall points out, "that 
only youngsters whose families are 
poor would be eligible. Some with 
incomes well above $15,000 find it 
impossible to foot the bill for their 
children's college education— espe- 
cially with costs climbing and sev- 
eral children of college age. 

"But need, not convenience, 
should be the criterion." 

USA Funds serves a useful pur- 
pose, its advocates point out, even by 
simply being in business. Among 
other benefits, it provides a yard- 
stick of efficiency by which govern- 
ment loan operations can be mea- 
sured. 

It is guided by some of the na- 
tion's best business talent. William 
S. Renchard, chairman. Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., is board 
chairman; Henry S. Beers, former 
chairman, Aetna Life & Casualty, 
is treasurer; Gerard Swope Jr., in- 
ternational counsel, General Elec- 
tric Co., is secretary. 

Its trustees include Harllee 
Branch Jr., president. The Southern 
Co.; John Burkhart. president, Col- 
lege Life Insurance Co. of Ameri- 
ca: Hansom M. Cook, chairman, 
Wells Fargo Bank; H. Stuart Har- 
rison, president, The Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co.; Bennett E. Kline, 
vice president, Corn Products Co.; 
Barry T. Loithead, chairman, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.; E. B. 
Newill, former vice president, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

And its leadership in large mea- 
sure is responsible for making stu- 
dent loans respectable. Moreover, 
as an example of private citizens 
solving a social need before govern- 
ment knew how, it deserves every 
support and encouragement, many 
educators and businessmen agree. 

END 
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The world's most experienced 
truck V-8 people now offer 

NEW FORD V-8 DIESELS 




Four great, new V-8 Diesels (V-150, V-175, V-200, 
V-225) for city delivery and short haulsl Outstand- 
ing performers in the 150- to 225-horse power field, 
new Ford V-Series Diesels give you true Diesel economy 
and durability plus new Diesel quietness and virtually 
smoke-free operation. Ford V-8 Diesels are as easy 
to drive as gos jobs. And their special high torque-rise 
characteristic and broad operating range (1400-rpm 
spread) mean less downshifting . . . faster trips. 

Built to rigid Ford specifications by Caterpillar— 

producer of quality Diesels since 1 93 1 . These new V-8's 
provide true Diesel reliability and durability in every 
part. The fuel system is the most dependable type 



known. And the almost complete utilization of fuel, 
lower cylinder pressures and lower exhaust temper- 
atures mean improved fuel economy and lower main- 
tenance costs. 

Priced to pay off fasti The new Ford V-8 Diesels are 
designed specifically for 
maximum savings in short 
houl and high-idle city 
service . , . 15,000- to 
49,000-lb. GVW's and up 
to 50,000-lb. GCW. They 
are priced to pay off fast, 
even on low-mileage jobs. 




TRUCKS 



M M muCM TOOI MIW X* •» CCMH i mom t 



.We like to work 
in groups. 




Over 20 million people are protected by our employee benefit plans 

y ° UVe tHinking ab ° Ut gr ° Up insurance for company 
«S2 ^flat^n-proof group retirement plan. Or any other form of group 

S£*£ ° r ,K C ° Ve ; age - ^ i5 ' m ° re bU5inesses are insured f"^ 
with .Etna than with any other company. 

Nothing succeeds like success. In your business. 
And ours. 



OUR CONCERN IS PEOPLE 



LIFE & CASUALTY 




Executive 
Trends 



• Buy— or lease? 
In a costly rut? 



Buy it— or 
lease it? 

Airlines do. Ditto for rail shippers 
and trucking firms. 
Lease, that is. 

United Air Lines recently leased 
six DC-8 jets from a group of New 
York banks. It was a Root! deal for 
both. The banks got cash flow, hy 
taking (he depreciation credit. And 
the airline got jets, without tying up 
a cent. 

TWA's getting $146 million worth 
on the same kind of deal. 

Union Tank Car's been leasing 
equipment to haul oil, chemicals, 
cement, for years. And truck leasing 
is zooming. 

In 1967, about $1.3 billion worth 
of equipment was leased. By 1970, 
yearly toUil will hit $5 billion, ex- 
perts estimate. 

Some advantages of leasing over 
buying are: 

• Hedge against inflation, since 
each year you pay in cheaper 
dollars. 

• Conserve working capital. 

• Shift maintenance woes to the les- 
sor. 

But leasing isn't always the best 
answer to your problem. Here are 
some questions to ask before you 
decide: 

Docs ownership involve hidden 
costs? 

How long would the equipment 
last? 

Does it have any residual value? 
How much down payment will it 
take? 

Any tax breaks in owning vs. 
leasing? 

"Big corporations know when it's 
advantageous to lease," says Donnld 



H. Metz, business executive and 
author of a definitive manual, "Leas- 
ing Standards and Procedures." 

"Now, smaller businesses are 
catching on." 

Most costly words 
tn business 

One expert says the costliest 
words are these: "But, we've always 
done it that way." 

They're the reason why many ex- 
ecutives pass up profitable chances 
to please customers- or pare costs, 
M. T. Hoversten, publisher. Enter- 
prise Publications, Chicago, III., 
charges. 

To get out of that rut, he sug- 
gests ask yourself these questions: 

• Is this action necessary? 

• Can we improve, combine or 
eliminate something? 

• Can other materials be used? 

• Can we buy it cheaper by or- 
dering in a different quantity? 

• Can we use new techniques or 
equipment? 

• Will it up productivity? 

• Will it use manpower more ef- 
ficiently? 

• Will it prevent waste, cut costs 
or save time? 

• Will it improve customer rela- 
tions, safety or methods and pro- 
cedures? 

• Can we reduce the size? 

• Can we use standard forms or 
equipment? 

• Will the idea benefit the custom- 
er? 

• Will it reduce costs? 

If you don't find new and lietter 
ways to do things, he warns, a com- 
petitor will. 




Low-priced 
time clock 
helps small 
companies 
meet strict 
wage-hour law 
requirements 

Accurate time records and proof of compli- 
ance are mandatory lor all companies sub- 
ject to the wage-hour law. More and more 
companies are finding it pays to avoid wage- 
hour trouble with clock-stamped payroll time 
records. A bonus benefit is that resulting 
employee respect for time discipline shows 
up in increased production! 

Lathem leads the field with a deluxe, fast- 
operating top-inserting time recorder that 
provides error-free two-column payroll ac- 
counting for straight time and overtime. And 
Lathem makes time clocks feasible for com- 
panies with as few as three employees with 
low-priced side printing models which may 
be used tor job time as well as payroll time. 
■ 1 

LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY I 
2127 Marietta Blvd. NW, Atlanta, Ga. 30325 I 

Please send me complete information and I 
prices, also payroll time card samples. 



Name„ 



I 



Company- 
Address— 



TIME RECORDERS 
PROGRAM TIMERS 
TIME STAMPS 
WATCHMAN CLOCKS 




Drop in, anytime 



...morning, noon, night, 7 days a week, 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year, week- 
ends, holidays and any other timeyou can 
think of. Greyhound Package Express 
is always wide awake and ready to 
accept and ship your packages. GPX 
carries your shipment aboard regular 



Greyhound buses running on fast frc- 

It's there in hours and costs you less 

Buses 



quent passenger schedules. Your ship- 
ment goes wherever Greyhound goes. 
And Greyhound goes just about every- 
where in the U.S.A. Sleep is for puppies, 
pussy cats and people. G PX never sleeps. 
Got a package or a complete shipment 
you want to get someplace in a hurry? 
Remember GPX! You'll save time and 



money. Choice of C.O.D., Collect, Pre- 
paid, or open a Greyhound Package 
Express Charge Account. For additional 
information about service, rates, sched- 
ules and routes, call Greyhound or 
write: Greyhound Package Express, 
Dept. 1-E, 10 South Riverside Plaza, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. 



SAN FRANCISCO „ 
SACRAMENTO 


1 hr. 40 mln. 


$1.40 


$1.60 


$1.80 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 


3 hrs. 15 min. | 2.05 2.35 


2.70 


PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


2 hrs. 45 min. 


2.00 | 2.25 | 2.65 


Antonio 11 1 7 h ~ 15 »*■• 1 210 


2.40 


2.70 



Rile-. wbiKt lo chmite 




'Othir low rilei up lo 100 lb-. Lot ihipnwnti, loo. 

It's another service of diversified Greyhound Corporation. 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



In this hour ot 
division and doubt" 



BY PETER LISAGOR 



If a capital can be said to have a nervous system. 
Washington's has been bombarded with a trip-ham- 
mer intensity in recent weeks. With Lyndon B. John- 
son's announcement he could do without a second 
term and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s assassina- 
tion and the resulting rioting, the capacity for surprise 
has been virtually satiated. 

The President's action had its precedents in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge and Harry Truman. 
But it so defied the odds, and seemed so out of char- 
acter for a man who relishes power, that official 
Washington reeled from shock for quite a while. The 
pundits fell into a glassy-eyed torpor. Even the com 
paten around town found the rapid-fire sequence of 
events indigestible. 

After Bobby Kennedy got into the Democratic race 
and Nelson Rockefeller got out of the Republican 
contest then hack in again and LBJ combined a peace 
initiative with his sensational withdrawal, most of the 
political forecasters simply put up signs saying thev 
were closed during alterations. One. who has never 
been at a loss for an opinion or a prophecy, stammered 
that he was going "to take a stiff drink and go to bed 
for I he summer." 

But the traumatic developments were only begin- 
ning, nothing was foreclosed, as Dr. King's death 
proved. 



The President probably was never more credible 
than when he announced he would not seek re-elec- 
tion, but suspicion of his motives goes so deep that 
many thought this was another Johnson trick or ploy, 
calculated to make the Democrats come 1o him plead- 
ing that he change his mind. 

The President was annoyed by the suspicion, but 
in confiding moments he adopted an attitude of resig- 
nation, saying that if he recited the Lord's Prayer, 
some people would find fault with it. In the reflective 
aftermath of his decision, he said that what America 

Mr. Lisagor is the White House correspondent for 
The Chicago Daily News. 




The 1968 Presidential race is more of a jigsaw puzzle 
than ever, now that LBJ says he is out of the contest. 

needed, in this hour of division and doubt, was prob- 
ably a Winston Churchill; he candidly acknowledged 
his own inability to unite the country and soothe the 
public's tortured frame of mind. 

In his mirror's view of himself, he saw a man who 
had enjoyed life and had no real complaints about 
what fate had dealt him. He still rates his days as 
Senate Majority Leader as his happiest, and has 
thought that he would like to be a U. S. Senator from 
Texas for life. 



As a man who has been psychoanalyzed by the 
press more than any other living figure, with the 
possible exception of Charles de Gaulle, the Presi- 
dent's Texas roots probably had as much to do with 
his outlook and decision as anything else. Or so 
many analysts believe. In some ways, they argue, 
Mr. Johnson fell himself an alien in the White House. 
He was in his clement in the Senate, which was domi- 
nated by powerful Southern politicians, and where 
he could operate without having every move and mo- 
tive spotlighted and dissected. 

But as President, he never quite felt comfortable 
with the Eastern Establishment and the intellectual 
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set, and bore the air of a man at bay. He was con- 
vinced from the outset that the Kennedy family re- 
sented him. He harbors a deep streak of self-pity, 
and that led him to conclude that his good works 
would never be fully appreciated. 

It was this quality of seeing things in intensely 
personal terms that caused many observers to ques- 
tion his motives in rejecting a second term. They 
couldn't bring themselves around to the belief that 
he could act in a higher national interest by removing 
himself as a symbol of contention and divisiveness to 
promote a peace in Viet Nam, if that were possible. 

If his retirement plans stick, he has thrown the 
Democratic Presidential race open to a possibly wild 
scramble. And he has given the Republican opposition 
food for thought. They had reasoned that he could 
be beaten in November because of his unpopularity 
in the public opinion polls, stemming mainly from 
Viet Nam. The Democratic Party was in disarray, 
and he was being challenged by two Senators in his 
own party, Robert F. Kennedy and Eugene McCar- 
thy. He had ignored the details of party organization 
to the point that he lacked a loyal and enthusiastic 
body of supporters. 

The President's withdrawal from politics left Re- 
publicans wondering if they had, in former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, the right man to capi- 
talize on the confusion in Democratic ranks. The 
so-called moderates in the G.O.P. still hoped that 
New York's Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller would some- 
how win the nomination. 

• • • 

Nixon has moved steadily upward, however, and 
to many Republicans, only a bad showing in the 
polls in July could reduce the esteem in which he is 
held by party leaders and threaten his front-running 
position. They think Nixon has overcome the "loser's 
image," and that in his seasoned maturity he has 
shaken the habit of reacting uncertainly under pres- 
sure. They don't expect him to make the kind of 
mistakes that would raise anew old doubts. 

His Viet Nam position still hangs heavy over Nixon, 
as it does over Bobby Kennedy on the Democratic 
side. Some Republicans, anticipating that peace talks 
will be under way when the campaign finally gets 
rolling, have urged the party to make its case, not 
on the one issue of war and peace, but on domestic 
issues. Their trouble is that they might not have a 
stable target unless Vice President Hubert Humphrey 
should fall heir to the LB J mantle. For Kennedy, 
should he make it at the Chicago convention in late 
August, can be expected to run on anything but the 
Administration record. 

• • • 

In fact, Kennedy has been sounding more and 
more like a Republican with his emphasis on the 
private sector to rehabilitate the cities and his theme 
that many affairs now pre-empted by the federal 



government should be returned to local responsibility. 
G.O.P. strategists believe that Kennedy cannot escape 
his record, however, and that at bottom he will be 
shown to be cast in the Democratic mold. Unsaddled 
by any links to the Administration, the New York 
Democrat will have considerable freedom of action 
in shaping the issues. The same is true of Nixon, 
who had trouble as the G.O.P. Presidential nominee 
in 1960 in disassociating himself from the Eisen- 
hower Administration he served for eight years and 
establishing independent positions of his own. 

Any prognosis is risky, about men or events. Rarely 
in American history has the political situation been 
as fluid as it is today. No one can foretell the turn 
of events. The ferment here and abroad is so great 
that by the August conventions of the two major 
parties, all present calculations could be invalid. 

Washington moves about like a man treading a 
field of land mines, hesitant, uncertain, not a little 
fearful. Dramatic upheavals seem to be the rule, not 
the exception, and men conjure up all sorts of possi- 
bilities. 

* ' * 

What if another Castro suddenly emerged in the 
hemisphere or the Middle East went up in smoke? 
What would happen if Ho Chi Minh should die or 
Mao Tse-tung passed from the scene in China? What 
would be the political consequences if several U. S. 
cities were simultaneously gripped in sustained rioting 
at the time of the nominating conventions? 

It's a grisly game anybody can play. Few predicted 
that President Johnson would voluntarily turn aside 
an opportunity to vindicate himself, especially with 
a Kennedy assailing his leadership and policies. In 
any election campaign, the imponderables are often 
numerous and intriguing. 

Political experts believe that the unrest in the cities 
may turn out to be the dominant campaign issue. It is 
hard at best, impossible at worst, to measure the scope 
of the "backlash" among white people to the destruc- 
tive rioting and looting. 

Some authorities are apprehensive that a confronta- 
tion between the races, which was avoided in the first 
waves of violence following Dr. King's assassination, 
could not only change all current calculations in the 
presidential race but also lead to the brink of apartheid 
in this society. 

This capital got its first taste of the tyranny of fear 
that accompanies widespread burning and mindless 
looting as federal troops and National Guardsmen 
joined D.C. police in patrolling the streets. A curfew 
which emptied the streets at the dinner hour gave the 
city an eerie feeling. But more than anything else, it 
reminded federal officials that all the dire proph- 
ecies about the drifting apart of the races could 
materialize. 

The political candidates had to balance off appeals 
for a reconciliation with stern warnings that violence 
is intolerable. None could know with any assurance 
what chord to strike or how to cool the fevered brow 
of the nation. 

The fast-moving state of affairs here lias brough 
upon Washington an air of fatalism, a sense of bein 
borne along on a whimsical, sometimes zany course 
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Pascoe builds better metal 
buildings -at less cost 
per square foot... 




The proof is in the building — you can see it in the many unique Pascoe 
features such as our exclusive shoulder bolt roof system providing the most 

weathertight seal in the industry — end-frame expansion that eliminates expensive special concrete and 
anchor bolt work and many more. Over 2600 standard building designs, computer-programmed for your 

specific needs. All in modern architectural colors, , , 

with a factory baked finish requiring no mainte- 
nance for years. Pascoe is quality engineering — let 
us prove it. Send the coupon today — or call us. 
Pascoe franchised builders are in the yellow pages 
under "Buildings-Metal" or "Steel-Buildings!" 

SEND FOR PASCOE'S 1961 IDEA FILE. Get all lha fuels con- 
cerning Pascoe pra-engineored metal buildings in this Free 1964 Idea File. 
It's tull of photoa, lacta and figures about this Modem Way To Build! 



IDEA 
RUE 




PASCOE S T EE L. COFIF'OFIA Tldrj | 

Executive Offices: 1301 E.Lexington Ave , Pomona, Calif. 91766 j 
Manufacturing facilities in Columbus, Ga., and Pomona, Calif, 

YES! I WANT ALL THE FACTS ON PASCOE METAL BUILDINGS. 

□ Please send me the free Pascoe Idea File. 

□ Have my local Pascoe Builder call lor an appointment. 
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Company 
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Stale . 
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Zip. 
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Get The Workhorse Tire 

before your old worn tires get you. 

It's the tough-job tire built specially 
for pickup trucks and delivery vans. 

Get stronger sidewalls. 

Get a rugged nylon cord carcass. 

Get up to 14% thicker tread 
than most tires used in pickup and 
delivery work. 
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joodyear. 

iet as much as 25% more 
nileage with Goodyear's 
uper-tough Tufsyn rubber. 

So get going. Get a horse. 

The Workhorse tire, for 
is low as $15.00? 

&OOD/YEAR 




•(Siia 6.00 « M. • PH. Rfe-typa. blac* itdawal) Ptu» 
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CHEVROLET 



Here's why: 

You get the smoothest truck 
ride that ever came between a 
road and a load. 

The only one that gives you 
friction-free coil springs — the 
best bump-levelers known to 
man — at all four wheels of Vi- 
and %-ton pickups. We mean 
tough coil springs, built for 
trucks. 

And they work in combina- 
tion with an Independent Front 
Suspension System that's been 
tested on more slam-bang 
hauls than any other. 



You get the best power for 
your purpose—the right engine 
for your daily tasks or camper 
trips. A standard six that's the 
biggest standard six of any 
popular pickup. 

Or specify a bigger six for 
heavier work. Or, one of four 
power-packed V8's, up to a big 
310 hp. All are built for great 
performance! 

You get construction fea- 
tures that keep your pickup 
working longer with less main- 
tenance. Like double walls of 
steel, for strength, in the cowl, 
roof, and side panels of Fleet- 



side models. 

And outer body sheet metal 
that's specially put together so 
that rusting is reduced. 

You get a choice of pickup 
body floors, steel or wood, de- 
pending on your kind of cargo. 

Plus the newest pickup styl- 
ing .. . good looks that pay off 
in practicality by adding to 
road-hugging stability and 
excellent visibility. 

See what we mean? The best 
truck your money can buy! At 
your Chevrolet dealer's. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 



M Tamer trucks 

lor ride, power, style and strength 
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That other dramatic 
Presidential campaign of '68 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



Any who think that current political confusions 
and excitements are unique should reopen their 
American history hooks. Present rivalries, upheavals 
and uncertainties are no more dramatic than those 
which racked the country during 1868. 

In May of that year, exactly a century ago, the 
Senate was sitting in extraordinary session to deter- 
mine whether the only President of the United States 
who has ever heen impeached should be expelled from 
office. Curiously, he was a President Johnson-An- 
drew Johnson. Even more curiously he also had been 
elevated from the Vice Presidency when his predeces- 
sor, Abraham Lincoln, was assassinated. 

The effort to oust the former President Johnson, 
and disqualify him from "any office of honor, trust 
or profit under the United States," is not one of the 
happier episodes on our national record. The change 
of a single Senate vote would have driven the Presi- 
dent from the White House. That summer it was, 
of course, impossible to nominate President John- 
son, though shortly before his death in 1875 he was 
triumphantly returned to the Senate from Tennessee. 

• • • 

Behind the impeachment of Andrew Johnson was, 
though in different form, the same issue that slowly 
aligned much of Congress against Lyndon Johnson's 
leadership. Then, as now, the controversy was over 
the scope of executive vs. legislative power. This year 
the argument has been whether or not the President 
should cooperate with the Senate in making major 
decisions on the Viet Nam war. In 1868 the issue 
was whether or not the President should consult with 
the Senate in reconstruction after the Civil War. 

Before Lincoln was struck down he had made 
dear his policy towards the defeated Confederacy. 
Since the North had fought primarily to deny the 
asserted right of secession, it was reasonable to con- 
clude that the defeated southern States had never 



Dr. Morley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
txiper editor and college president. 




Only the courage of Sen. Edmund Ross fright) saved 
President Andrew Johnson (left) from unique disgrace. 



legally left the Union. On this assumption their rights 
as States should be restored, and military government 
terminated, as quickly as possible. President John- 
son, himself a Southerner who had opposed seces 
sion, supported this magnanimous attitude. 

But it was anathema to the "radical" Republicans 
who at the close of the war firmly controlled both 
Houses of Congress. They wanted permanent humil- 
iation for the fallen foe, a policy unswervingly di- 
rected by Senator Ben Wade of Ohio and Represen- 
tative Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania. 

As their hostility to Andrew Johnson developed, 
it became clear that the long-range objective of the 
Radicals was revolutionary. They proposed to reduce 
the independence of the Presidential office and make 
its holder continuously subject to the Congressional 
majority, as is the Prime Minister in the British par 
liamentary system. And if Johnson were ousted. 
Wade, as president pro tern of the Senate, would 
have moved automatically to the White House. 

This objective was feasible because the war had 
greatly weakened the Democratic Party and because 
few moderate Republicans dared to oppose the (loin 
inant Radical bloc. Moreover President Johnson, who 
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was oversure of his own rectitude, played into his 
opponents' hands. He curtly vetoed measure after 
measure passed by Congress and though many were 
then enacted over his veto, the Wade-Stevens team 
could not always be sure of two-thirds majority. 

Therefore at first the Radicals concentrated on con- 
solidating their position by hastily admitting new 
western States, by keeping the South disfranchised 
and by personal attacks on President Johnson which 
passed all bounds of decency during the Congressional 
campaign of 1866. That election brought to the Sen- 
ate, from Kansas, Edmund G. Ross, a self-declared 
Radical who in 1956 was selected by the then Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy as one of the political heroes 
whose story he told in his "Profiles in Courage." 

Thus reinforced, the enemies of the President pre- 
pared to strike. Soon Mr. Johnson gave them the 
desired pretext by demanding the resignation of his 
Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, whom he sus- 
pected (with good reason) of conspiring with the 
Radical leaders. On Feb. 24, 1868, the House passed 
by a big majority a Resolution of Impeachment. 



Impeachment of the President, as well as of lower 
officials, was provided by the Founding Fathers he- 
cause they feared that his great powers might lead 
towards personal dictatorship were this safeguard 
lacking. There are three separate definitions of the 
process in the Constitution. 

Article H, Sect. 4, says: "The President, Vice 
President and all civil officers of the United States 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors." Article I, Sect. 2, gives the 
House "the sole power of impeachment." The im- 
mediately subsequent section provides that: "The 
Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments." It further specifies that: "When the Presi- 
dent of the United States is tried the Chief Justice 
shall preside; and no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concurrence of two thirds of the members 
present." 

Impeachment by the House is therefore only an 
indictment. To complete the process requires trial 
and conviction by the Senate. In the case of Pres- 
ident Johnson there were 11 separate charges, mostly 
based on the somewhat arbitrary dismissal of Secre- 
tary Stanton. The final charge was a summarization 
of all the alleged "crimes and misdemeanors." This 
the Senate of 1868 decided to take up first. 

While President Johnson refused to appear he was 
represented by able counsel. Chief Justice Salmon 
P. Chase presided impartially over the trial, which 
opened March 5 on the floor of the Senate, with 
packed galleries throughout. National excitement had 
built up to fever heat when, on May 16, 1868, the 
time for the fatal vote arrived. There were then 27 
States in good standing and every one of their 54 
Senators was present. Crimes of Iowa, who had been 
lately paralyzed, was brought in on a stretcher. 



The Radicals were none too sure of the success 
which was crucial for their plans. All 12 Democratic 
Senators were opposed to the impeachment. Of the 
42 Republicans six had indicated, at a party caucus, 
that they found the evidence against the President 
inconclusive. This left the 36 Radicals, including 
Ross, who were in favor of the ouster. It was enough 
for the requisite two thirds, but only just enough. 

Throughout the trial the well-organized Radicals 
had done everything possible to stimulate hatred of 
President Johnson and it must be said that the press, 
at least outside the South, abetted them. All who 
opposed the impeachment were denounced as "trai- 
tors." And the record shows that not one Republi- 
can who voted for acquittal was again elected to the 
Senate. 

When the roll call, taken alphabetically, reached 
Ross there were already 24 votes of "guilty." As he 
wrote later: "I almost literally looked down into 
my open grave." And yet, so looking, he broke the 
hushed silence with the words "not guilty." By this 
single vote the impeachment failed, not because 
Ross had any taste for Johnson but because, in the 
Senator's words, by acquittal "America would pass the 
danger point of partisan rule and of that intolerance 
which so often characterizes the sway of great major- 
ities and makes them dangerous." 
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All this was just a century ago, at the same stage 
of a Presidential campaign that we have reached 
today. At the Republican Convention that summer 
the embittered Radicals nominated General Grant, 
who was to serve two terms as President with much 
less distinction than he had shown on the battlefield. 
There was some Democratic sentiment for naming 
poor Andrew Johnson to head that then feeble party, 
but the President discouraged it. So Horatio Sey- 
mour, New York's wartime Governor, was chosen i 
stead and made a surprisingly good showing at tl 
[kjIIs. But Grant received 214 of the then 294 el 
toral votes. 

It is the moral courage of Senator Ross that th 
late President Kennedy, while himself a Senator 
thought it important to memorialize. And this 
well supplemented in the preface written for his book 
by historian Allan Nevins. "We may add," says Nev- 
ins, "that before there can be much character and 
courage in Congress, there must be a good deal of it 
in the American people." 

The frantic period that followed the Civil War w 
perhaps more menacing to our political system th 
was the war itself. Extremism blossomed in that 
riod of great psychological strain. It was illustra 
by the ill-judged effort to humiliate and disgrace 
President whom we now recognize as a wholly decent 
if not a distinguished man. Fortunately, though by 
the narrowest margin, the sense of balance that keeps 
this Republic on an even keel was then triumphant 

There are no exact parallels, between the hecti 
campaigns of 1968 and 1868. But the outcome of the 
former will be the happier if, under comparable strain 
wr also place true patriotism altove emotional feelin 
as did Senator Ross of Kansas at the crucial momei 
a hundred years ago. 
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Free 

Instructions on how 
to become a 

Great Dictator. 



Deep down inside, every man yearns to 
rule the world. And the best place to start is in 
your Own little world, your office. A giant step 
towards becoming a Great Dictator is 
becoming a great dictator. And that's a 
simple task indeed with one of Stcnorette's® 
great dictating machines. 
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To make it even simpler, one of our Systems 
Analysts will give you free lessons in the use 
of a Stenorette just right for your purposes. 
I Ic'll show you how to bridge communications 
gaps, how to become more productive, how 
to minimize paperwork while you 
maximize efficiency. 

In short, he'll teach you to become a great 
dictator. The rest is up to you. 

Stenorette Dictating/Recorders from 
$69.50. Complete Dictating/Transcribing 
Systems from $179.50. Send in this coupon 
today for a no-strings-attached session with a 
Stenorette Systems Analyst or see the EB 
Yellow l J avc^ for your nearest dealer. iLi'iii'irt 



Business Equipment Division, Dep't F 
Dejur-AmSCO Corporation, 
Northern Blvd. at 45th St., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 1 1 101. 

Yes, I'd like to be a Great Dictator. Have your 
representative call. 
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Dcjur Anisto Corporation Manuf.-Kturer-. ot preciMon 
photographic, ettctrwric, bu&wss equipment for over 45 years 



Superiority complex: 

The new low-price Marchant 2 1 2. It thinks it can do what the 
expensive, complicated calculators can do. (And it can!) 



What can it do? • Automatic decimals 
in multiplication and division • Automatic 
individual extensions and grand total 
storage • Automatic memory • Automatic 
chain multiplication • Automatic 
multiplication by a constant. And much 



more. Imagine, a full-capability calculator 
w ith the simplicity of just 8 action keys. 
One look, and you've learned it. 

Ask your Marchant man to demonstrate 
the new Marchant 212 printing calculator 
in your office. 



When you see how much you can do 
with the Marchant 212. you'll expect a 
price well over Si 000. But it's hundreds of 
dollars less. 

A breakthrough, anyway you figure it. 
Why not call us today? 



MARCHANT CALCULATORS 



SMITH -CO RON A MARCHANT 

DIVISION OF SCM CORPORATION. 

299 Pork Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Offices in Canada and major ciliet 
throughout th« world. 
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The words don't go 
with the music 

BY ALDEN H. SYPHER 



The fiscal irresponsibility in Washington disclosed 
by the gold crisis is nearly too ureal to believe. 

If it is not incredible irresponsibility, it must be 
colossal ineptness. 

If neither of these, spectacular carelessness. 

One thing it is not, and that is ignorance. 

Call it what you will— the result is the same: 
Washington has lost control of the nation's financial 
affairs. 

Influence and leadership in American fiscal matters 
comes these days, not from the White House, but 
from Europe. 

Confidence in American leadership has come crash- 
ing down to a point whore a run on the dollar became 
a logical and likely way to make money, in the minds 
of many men throughout the world. 

The dollar has been saved so far not by LBJ, nor his 
administration, nor the Congress of the United States. 

The influences that started the run, that checked it, 
and that will affect your taxes, and therefore your in- 
come, for years to come, all come from Europe. 

These influences come from countries that 25 years 
ago were exploding and burning in the devastation 
of World War II, or bordered on countries that were. 
They are lands or Iwrder on lands that 20 years ago 
were starting to rebuild amid the half-cleared rubble- 
with American help. 

In that short time they have conducted themselves 
so much more wisely than we have, so much more 
responsibly, that now they come to our aid. 

From West Germany, Belgium, Italy, Britain, 
Switzerland and The Netherlands the heads of banks 
responded to a hurried call from Washington to check 
'he run on gold and thereby save the dollar. 

They brought no money, but they did bring cooper- 
ation and advice. 

The advice was the same that prudent men here 
have been ottering for many years— the simple advice 
'hat national solvency can not be maintained if the 
"ation's political leaders continue to spend far 



more than they take in. Such suggest ion had little 
apjjeal to lenders who assumed a responsibility to 
police the world with American troops, to strike 
at aggression wherever it occurs, to rebuild cities 
and eradicate poverty at home and to send billions 




Mr. Sypher, a lifelong journalist, is the former 
editor and publisher of Nation's Business. 
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Confidence in the dollar hit a new low in Paris when 
the price of gold hit a new high— 7,000 francs a kilo. 

of American dollars abroad to ease the burdens of 
others. 



But now there's a difference. Years of overs|)onding 
have caught up with the dollar. And our European 
friends hold a big stick: The price of their cooperation 
is fiscal responsibility in Washington. 

It was Charles de Gaulle, the General who never 
won a battle, who brought the run on the dollar to the 
crisis stage. But to blame the run on the aging egocon- 
tric of Paris would be to overlook the real cause— the 
weakness of the dollar that made the run jMissible. 

De Gaulle nearly succeeded in wrecking it. For the 
first time in modern history, Americans in Madrid, 
Paris, London, Rome and Hong Kong were refused 
local money for U. S. dollars on the grounds that the 
American dollar was of too uncertain value. The 
money changers just didn't want to take a chnnce on 
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it. The refusal was temporary. De Gaulle didn't win 
that first round. But he almost did. 

Then came counter-influences from more friendly 
European nations. Karl Blessing, president of the 
Bundesbank of West Germany, proposed the two-price 
system for gold that brought a temporary halt to the 
run on the dollar. He had the close support of Guido 
Carli, governor of the Bank of Italy. 

It is interesting that Blessing had lived through in- 
flation in Germany that reduced prudent persons to 
poverty by washing away values. 

And that Carli brought Italy through a financial 
crisis in 1964, when the value of the lira was ques- 
tioned. Carli got a $1.2 billion line of credit in Wash- 
ington to help stabilize the lira, then forced his gov- 
ernment to cut spending and add new taxes. 

So it is not at all surprising that our financial friends 
from abroad in emergency meeting in Washington 
attached some quite clear conditioas to their coop- 
eration to help save the dollar— that Washington put 
its own house in order. 

The governors of the central banks of the seven 
European nations that came to help us save the dollar 
made sure that Washington's promises got on the 
public record when they issued a statement at the 
close of the meeting. "The governors noted," they 
said in their statement, "that it is the determined 
policy of the U. S. government to defend the value of 
the dollar through appropriate fiscal and monetary 
measures and that substantial improvement of the 
U. S. balance of payments is a high priority objective." 

• • • 

Which means a budget in or near balance. In other 
words, lower government spending or higher taxes, or 
both. 

That is a solution which hardly needed to be im- 
ported. Wise men here have been urging it for many 
years, but have found few listeners in Washington. 

Our government has been spending more than it 
takes in since 1961 -and the surplus that year was the 
first in many. 

Any unit, government or family, that continuously 
spends more than it receives goes deeper and deeper 
into the hole. 

The record shows that President Johnson has been 
well-informed on the dangers of overspending. In his 
message last Jan. 29, he issued this warning: 

"We cannot do everything we wish to do. And so we 
must choose carefully among the many competing de- 
mands for our resources. . . . 

"Even after a rigorous screening of priorities, how- 
ever, the cost of meeting our most pressing defense and 
civilian requirements cannot be responsihly financed 
without a temporary tax increase. I requested such an 
increase a year ago. On the basis of changed fiscal 
conditions, I revised my request in a special message 
to Congress last August. I am renewing that request 
now. 

"There is no question that as a nation we are strong 
enough, we are intelligent enough, we are productive 



enough to carry out our responsibilities and take ad- 
vantage of our opportunities. Our ability to act as a 
great nation is not at issue. It is our will that is being 
tested. 

"Are we willing to tax our incomes an additional 
penny on the dollar to finance the cost of Viet Nam 
responsibility? Are we willing to take the necessary 
steps to preserve a stable economy at home and 
soundness of the dollar abroad? 

"One way or another we will be taxed. We can 
choose to accept the arbitrary and capricious tax 
levied by inflation, and high interest rates, and the 
likelihood of a deteriorating balance of payments, and 
the threat of an economic bust at the end of the boom. 

"Or, we can choose the path of responsibility. Wc [ 
can adopt a reasoned and moderate approach to our 1 
fiscal needs. We can apportion the fiscal burden equi- 
tably and rationally through the tax measures I 
am proposing. 

"The question, in short, is whether we can match 
our will and determination to our responsibilities and 
our capacity." 

• • • 

Why did this apparently clear warning go un- 
h oo d o o 1 ? 

Because it accompanied the biggest federal budget 
in history— sponsored by the President who was lec- 
turing on responsibility— a budget with a deficit of S20 
billion. Or $8 billion with the tax increase the Presi- 
dent proposed. 

The words didn't go with the music. 

That's when Hep. Wilhur D. Mills of Arkansas, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
decided to remain sitting on the tax proposal until 
LBJ pulled his budget at least part way down to 
earth. 

Nor did the President add much to his fiscal sta- 
bility a few days later when he referred in his eco- 
nomic report to his New Year's Day restrictions on 
U. S. corporation investment abroad, in these words: 

"The U. S. balance of payments deficit— a chronic 
problem since 1957— worsened in 1967 after several 
years of substantial improvement. In important mea- 
sure this deterioration reflected the fears and uncer- 
tainties surrounding the devaluation of the British 
pound in November. 

"The same uncertainties also fed a massive wave of 
private speculation against gold late in the year. This 
subsided only after the United States and other coun- 
tries in the gold pool demonstrated their determina- 
tion—backed by the use of their monetary reserves— 
not to allow a change in the price of gold. 

"In the absence of strong new action by the United 
States— and by the surplus countries in Western Eu- 
rope—there was danger that the deterioration of the 
U. S. payments balance and sjwculation against gold 
and currencies might feed upon and reinforce one an- 
other in a way that could touch off an international 
financial crisis in 1968. 

"Even if the dangers were remote, the grave conse- 
quences of such a crisis for the world economy de- 
manded bold and immediate preventative action. 

"That was taken on January 1." 

Which could have started the run on the dollar. 
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We are embarrassed to announce 
that it took us this long 
to come out with The Rain Tire 

for small trucks. 



A lot of people who drive cars also drive trucks. Not 
giant trucks, but pick-ups and vans. 

And all along these people have been asking us for a tire 
as good as The Rain Tire™ for their trucks. "After all," they 
would say, "trucks go out in the rain just as much as cars do. 
Maybe even more/' 

And all along we've had to say, "Not yet." 

It's not that we didn't want to, but rather that it takes a 
long time to make sure you have a tire strong enough for 
trucks and with all the fea- 
tures of The Kain Tire. 

But that's the only way 
we'd have it. Because we'd 
rather be embarrassed than 
sorry. ^ 

UNIROYAL 
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HEALTH EXPERT REVEALS 



NEW LAW S DANGEROUS DECEIT 



The Wholesome Meat Act of 1967 
is a fraud. It is an expensive, unpro- 
ductive extension of bureaucracy 
,md ;m unnecessary and perhaps un- 
constitutional invasion of states' 
responsibilities and rights. More 
important, the law misleads Ameri- 
cans, if they think it alone will pre- 
vent disease and promote public 
health. 

The law was enacted on the ba- 
sis of half-truths, partial facts and 
some outright lies. The public has 
been told to huy only "U. S. In- 
spected" meats and poultry be- 



cause such products are free of 
disease-producing organisms. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

Another similar law covering fish 
and poultry now seems headed to- 
ward passage. The same misleading 
tactics are now being used by the 
politicians and professional consum- 
er guardians who back this measure. 

Betty Furness and Ralph Nader, 
two self-styled protectors of the pub- 
lic weal, are the best known on the 
bandwagon of mob psychologists 
and public relations experts who 
clobbered the meat industry. 



The U. S. Inspected stamp that's on meat does not signify 
what politicians have led the consumer to believe it means. 




Now they are after other foods. 

The real truth is that, prior to the 
new law, the American meat indus- 
try furnished consumers with an 
abundance of nutritious, inexpensive 
meat and poultry. Generations of 
Americans have grown strong and 
healthy on these products. They 
have never caused disease, unless 
improperly handled or prepared in 
the home. 

The new meat law is not only 
unneeded, but casts improper doubt 
on the high quality of the products 
that packers and processors have 
furnished the public. 

As a result, the average house- 
wife today is so frightened that she 
will not normally purchase any 
meat or poultry unless it has been 
stamped with the two words, "U. S. 
Inspected," to which she attaches an 
almost superstitious faith. 

Supermarkets have taken the 
clue, and now advertise they sell 
only U. S. inspected meat and 
poultry products. The rabble-rous- 
ing techniques, the shrill cries of 
horror which have been used are 
regrettable liecause of the harm done 
to the consumer, food producer and 
food processor. It is likely prices of 
meat will go up and small business- 



Osiar Sussman, author of this arti- 
cle, is a veterinarian and lawyer with 
a degree in Public Health from 
Yale's School of Medicine. He is a 
former vice president of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, 
former president of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New Jersey 
and of the National Conference of 
Public Health Veterinarians. He is 
presently first vice president of the 
New -Jersey Public Health Associa- 
tion and a senior instructor in meat 
inspection at Rutgers University. 

He has been a senior Fulbright 
professor and a consultant to the 
World Health Organization. 
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men will be eliminated because of 
it. 

No present method of U. S. meat 
or poultry inspection can assure 
disease-free, noncontaminated raw 
meat or poultry products. Reliance 
by the housewife on the U. S. in- 
spected legend alone has, can and 
will cause countless cases of food 
infections such as salmonellosis and 
trichinosis. 

Housewives mis fed 

In none of the testimony on this 
meat Act, or in the resultant con- 
sumer education efforts, were house- 
wives told that there can be hazards 
to their families in U. S. inspected 
meats. 

Such failure to inform rests 
squarely on those public health au- 
thorities who were silent then and 
who maintain silence now. 

A false sense of security must 
not lie legislated into the public's 
mind. Under the present system, 
U. S. iaspected meat and poultry 
products can contain pathogenic 
organisms. Trichinosis is not elimi- 
nated in U. 8. inspected raw pork. 
Salmonellae organisms are present- 
ly found in great numbers in both 
red meat and poultry that are U. S. 
inspected. 

Elimination of such hazards lies 



in proper food-processing, food-han- 
dling and cooking techniques. The 
housewife must guard her family 
against these disease-carrying bac- 
teria. 

Proper cooking, of course, kills 
them. 

But the danger is that they may 
be transferred, in the kitchen, to 
food that's served uncooked. 

For that reason, the housewife 
must always wash her hands— after 
handling raw meat or poultry 1k- 
fore touching other foods. And she 
must always scrub a cutting board 
or d minboard, which raw meat or 
poultry has touched, before placing 
on it salads or other uncooked foods. 
Preferably she should not use the 
same surface. 

Until newer, scientific meat in- 
spection methods -principally epi- 
demiologic surveillance, including 
bacteriological monitoring— are in- 
troduced, the public must be made 
aware that raw or partially cooked 
meats, or meats that are improperly 
handled after cooking, are hazard- 
ous. 

This is not intended to frighten 
those who, like myself, prefer rare 
beef steak. 

Usually the major share of bac- 
terial contamination occurs on the 
surface of the meat. Searing the 



outside normally eliminates the haz- 
ard. However, this is not true with 
hamburger, which could be contam- 
inated throughout the patty. Also 
with stuffed turkey or chicken, the 
stuffing acts as an insulator. So the 
bird should be cooked thoroughly 
enough to do away with any con- 
tamination in the stuffing or inner- 
most part of the bird. 

Under the nose of inspectors 

The public should understand 
that the huge expenditures assured 
by the new law only perpetuate 
an outmoded, ineffectual method of 
ca rca ss- 1 >y -ca rcass i nspect ion . 

Recently, in a federally controlled 
plant in New York City, seven fed- 
eral inspectors were present when 
ton after ton of tainted, unin- 
spected horse meat was utilized and 
sold for human consumption. This, 
under the very noses of a highly 
touted U. S. inspectors group and 
with the "U. S. Inspected" stamp 
applied. 

Also recently, thanks to the co- 
operation of two state health de- 
partments, a U. S. inspected, 
ready-to-eat sausage product was 
found to harlwr dangerous salmo- 
nella organisms. Through cooper- 
ative efforts of industry and local 
and atate health departments, pro- 
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cedures were changed in the U. S. 
inspected plant to eliminate the 
problem. 

In the Congressional hearings on 
the Wholesome Meat Act of 1967, 
no mention was made of these and 
similar incidents. These were the 
same hearings where many false 
horror stories were exploited, point- 
ing up the supposed need for pas- 
sage of the Act. 

Salmonellosis, a widespread in- 
fection of animals and man, is 
caused by an organism which 
abounds in nature. 

It can be brought under control 
in animals used for food through 
a surveillance and action program 
initiated with vigor at the farm lev- 
el. 

A significant percentage of the 
U. S. inspected meat and poultry 
eaten in the United States regularly 
contain some organisms of this 
group that can cause human illness. 

Dr. Arthur Wilder in the New 
England Journal of Medicine 
showed recently that 50.8 per cent 
of U. S. inspected poultry were con- 
taminated with salmonellae while 
only 48.7 per cent of uninspected 
poultry were contaminated. Thus, 
the harm to the consumer in blind 
reliance on U. S. inspected products 
is beyond calculation. 

At the 196f> White House Confer- 
ence on Health, I stated : 

"Inspection of meat in the United 
States by even the most competent 
veterinarians and I sjx>ak as a vet- 
erinarian cannot provide assurance 
that meat is free from salmonella, 
because salmonella organisms can- 
not be seen by anyone unless a mi- 
croscopic and bacteriological exam- 
ination is made. 

"We could reduce salmonella in- 
fections if more housewives learned 
that eggs, poultry, and meat have 
to be handled with circumspection 
in the kitchen. 

"The housewife must learn, if she 
does not now know, that if she han- 
dles raw poultry or meat, she must 
wash her hands thoroughly before 
she deals with something else; and 
that she must not put salad or other 
materials on an unwashed drain- 
board that has previously accommo- 
dated uncooked fowl and meat. 

"If more of our housewives will 
remember this, there will be fewer 
cases of salmonella poisoning." 

Proper precautions will prevent 
trichinosis. This is a disease spread 
to man by the eating of raw or in- 
sufficiently cooked pork. 

Trichinae -organisms that cause 



the disease— cannot be seen by the 
U. S. inspector at the time he checks 
the carcass. 

Therefore, even if trichinae are 
present, it is passed as U. S. in- 
spected meat. 

Many housewives have the false 
impression that all U. S. inspected 
pork is free of disease and therefore 
does not have to be thoroughly 
cooked. 

Nowhere in the high pressure 
public relations campaign used in 
passing the Act was the housewife 
told Ihe truth. 

Safer than they said 

During the debate on the Whole- 
some Meat Act of 1967, its propo- 
nents, with great success, tossed out 
the names of a variety of diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, leptospirosis 
and brucellosis for public horrifica- 
tion. 

The proponents did this in spite 
of the fact that no one has ever dem- 
onstrated that even one case has 
been spread to man in the United 
Stales by consumption of meat. 

Despite this, one federal official, 
described them as diseases "which 
can be transmitted through meat 
and constitute a direct potential 
threat to human health." 

During the Congressional debate, 
Congressman Thomas S. Foley 
asked for information on diseases 
caused by unwholesome meat. In 
a letter from W. B. Rankin, the 
Deputy (Commissioner of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration, he 
was told: 

"Among the 80 animal diseases 
which may be transmitted to man, 
there are those which can be trans- 
mitted through meat and consti- 
tute a direct potential threat to 
human health. These include bo- 
vine tulierculosis, brucellosis, lepto- 
spirosis, salmonellosis and several 
others." 

Since Congressman Foley's re- 
quest was made with regard to meat 
inspection activities, Deputy Com- 
missioner Rankin's reply indicated 
that these diseases can be prevented 
by U. S. meat inspection methods. 

Since not one case of tuberculosis, 
leptospirosis or brucellosis was 
traced to consumption of U. S. in- 
spected meat he would be 100 [>er 
cent correct. 

He would also be 100 per cent 
correct if he had said not one case 
of tuberculosis, leptospirosis or 
brucellosis was traced to consump- 
tion of non-U. S. inspected meat. 
As for salmonellosis lx>th U. S. 



inspected and noninspected meats 
and poultry are equally capable of 
causing human illness if handled 
improperly. 

As it stands, his reply was mis- 
leading to Congressman Foley and 
to the meat consuming public. 

Before new law passed 

Prior to passage of the Whole- 
some Meat Act of 1967 interstate 
meat packers were subject to in- 
spection by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Meat packers whose 
products did not move interstate 
were not included in this program. 
Most states developed meat inspec- 
tion programs which complemented 
the federal program. 

Knowledgeable observers re- 
ported vast differences among the 
states; some states had excellent 
programs; some were poor. State 
programs had been conducted by 
State Departments of Agricu l t u re 
or State Departments of Health. 

Some cities filled the gap by devel- 
oping municipal meat inspection 
programs. But no epidemiologic 
evidence had accumulated any- 
where which indicated, because of 
human health illness factors, the 
need to further extend the U. S. 
meat inspection system to include 
the intrastate meat packers. 

Evidence was and is available to 
the contrary. 

There is also evidence of a need 
to overhaul and re-evaluate the 
present, carcass-by-carcass meth- 
ods of the federal meat inspection 
system. 

Under it, the U. S. inspector must 
determine— in as little as two 
seconds— the wholesomeness and 
freedom from infection of the meat 
of a chicken, cow, sheep, or pig that 
we are to eat. 

It is, of course, impossible to do. 

This type of inspection is unnec- 
essary, and perhaps dangerous, be- 
cause it breeds complacency against 
disease that may actually be pres- 
ent. 

Puhlic Health workers know of 
not one case of tuberculosis, bru- 
cellosis, salmonellosis or trichino- 
sis that could have been prevented 
by looking ut the carcass of an ani- 
mal. Their views were not asked 
for, nor— in the few instances when 
made available to Congress were 
they heeded. 

The public and the (Congress were 
stampeded into the 1967 Meat Act 
by a skillful and emotional exercise 
in publicity, but not by facts. 

The Act will cost taxpayers dol- 
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lars somewhere in the vicinity of 
$200 million annually. It requires 
8 federal inspector to be stationed 
at every private meat plant in the 
country— a great exjxmse that adds 
nothing to the consumers' protection. 

In fact, the puhlic would benefit 
more by increasing health educa- 
tion for people responsible for kitch- 
en management in the home, res- 
taurants and public institutions. 

The Act requires states to develop 
meat inspection programs at least 
equal to that of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The federal 
government will assist in financing 
such programs up to 50 per cent, if 
the funds are made available by 
Congress. 

Under the Act, the federal gov- 
ernment will inspect the inspectors 
to he sure the state programs com- 
ply with federal standards. 

If any state fails to comply within 
two years, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture may then take over. 

The question can and should be 
raised as to why any state should 
establish a new program with many 
new positions and pay half the cost, 
just to run it under federal super- 
vision. It would be much less ex- 
pensive for the state government 
and state taxpayers to default, and 
allow the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to o|)erate the program. 

In this way, federal taxpayers will 
pay the entire cost. 

As matters stand now, small pack- 
ers or processors, subject to state in- 
spection, will have to meet require- 
ments at least equal to federal stan- 
dards. But if the inspection is made 
by the state insfxxrtor, the business- 
man cannot sell in interstate com- 
merce. 

If the inspection is made by the 
federal government, however, small 
packers or processors now confined 
to intrastate commerce will be able 
to successfully compete with the 
large multimillion-dollar giants that 
have been in the interstate field. 

It is intriguing to contemplate 
why the federal government has 
never trusted good, efficient, state 
meat inspection systems. California 
inspected meat, for example, has not, 
cannot and will not. even under the 
new Meat Act of 1967, be per- 
mitted across state boundaries or 
go to a foreign country. 

Little inspection abroad 

However, our federal government 
permits foreign meats ins|>e<ted by 
foreign personnel to travel to all 
50 states, and will continue to do so. 
In some cases, this meat has come 
from countries severely burdened 
with endemic diseases such as bru- 



cellosis and tuberculosis. Thirty- 
three countries exporting meat to 
the United States were, up to 1968, 
checked on for compliance with 
federal standards by only six men. 

Lone inspectors were present in 
Australia and in New Zealand and 
required 18 months to visit each of 
the plants in their territories. 

Such protection that was afforded 
the U. S. consumer certainly was 
cursory and could have been no bet- 
ter than California supervision. 

Had the federal government en- 
couraged the state meat inspection 
systems in the United States by 
providing recognition to efficient 
ones, and by allowing certain state- 
inspected meats to move freely in 
interstate commerce, we would not 
now be faced with a large-scale, 
expensive and useless take-over by 
the federal government. 

Industry's record good 

In slaughtering and dressing 
meat, cleanliness and sanitation an-, 
of course. im|H>rtant. In most in- 
stances, the American meat industry- 
has a good record. 

Both are also important for any 
other food product prepared for hu- 
man use. But is the U. S. govern- 
ment obligated or prepared to fur- 
nish continuous on-site inspection 
at every single, food- processing es- 
tablishment in the United States? 

This, of course, is an absurdity. 

It would require expenditures 
more astronomical even than those 
to which United States' taxpayers 
have Iwcome accustomed. 

Sanitary practices, adequacy of 
facilities, epidemiological and mi- 
crobiological surveillance can be 
hetter handled by a smaller corps 
of public health sanitarians mak- 
ing periodic, irregular, unannounced 
visits similar to those made to pro- 
tect milk and other items of diet in 
the United States. These techniques 
have been so effective that virtually 
no disease outbreaks have been 
traced to milk or milk products in 
recent decades. 

The precedent set in the Meat 
Act of 1967 is dangerous. It assumes 
federal authorities know more, arc 
better equipped and have the pub- 
lic's interest more fully at heart than 
any state official. It sets the stage 
for further encroachment by a cen- 
tralized, federal bureaucracy, elimi- 
nating state res|M>nsihilities in pro- 
tecting their citizens' health. 

If the precedent is followed, other 
state programs in areas of health 
protection or agriculture that do not 
meet standards decreed by federal 
bureaucrats could be eliminated 
Tli is could result in clean-cut lines 



of administrative responsibility 
from one federal office in Washing- 
ton to regional federal offices, cover- 
ing several states and eliminating 
need for state officials. 

A dangerous precedent 

Once this precedent is allowed to 
stand, the Justice Department may 
well set standards for state and local 
police departments. Congress could 
pass a law providing funds to aid 
states in reaching the police Stan- 
dards set. Washington could then 
take over police work in those 
states failing to comply within two 
years, as inspection can be taken 
over under the Meat Act. The 
Justice Department, regardless of 
state statutes and state constitu- 
tions to the contrary, would then he 
responsible for all police work in 
such states. 

This Big Brother ty|je of benevo- 
lent control is as tough to oppose 
as motherh(XK) or clean meat. The 
argument in Congress over the right 
of a traveler to a hamburger that is 
safe to eat when he travels from 
state to state does not really touch 
on the more significant factors of 
human illness spread by foods. Con- 
gressmen and travelers would be 
hetter protected if states were aided 
in implementing educational tech- 
niques and epidemiological methods 
of investigation with regard to 
cooked foods served in restaurants, 
diners and other potential sources of 
foodt>orne infection. Congressmen 
traveling the turkey banquet circuit 
would be better protected if every- 
one knew the hazards in handling 
raw meals and poultry and the prop 
er way to cook foods. Unnecessary, 
extensive harassment of meat-pack- 
ing concerns over construction de- 
tails and inspection should he 
iem|iered and weighed with the tine 
facts of food-borne illness. 

The meat and poultry industn 
of the United States should lie nun 
mended for having produced a prod 
uct excelled nowhere in the world. 
It would continue to produce it. 
without federal intervention. 

Consumer food protection activi- 
ties at federal and state levels 
should be totally re-evaluated in or- 
der to get more for the taxpayers' 
money. The multiplicity of inspec- 
tions and crossfires to which the 
meat, poultry and fond industries 
are now subject with no concomi 
tanttx'nefit to human health should 
be ended. 

A Congressional review and in- 
vestigation is needed to accomplish 
this properly. It cannot be done 
by rabble-rousing or inciting the 
public to gain political ends. END 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: 



TACKLING THE 
TOUGH ONES 



A conversation with Winton M. Blount, newly elected 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 
and chairman of a giant in the construction industry 



Prints of ancient Roman viaducts 
and medieval gothic cathedrals grace 
the comfortable office of Winton M. 
'Bed" Blount. But don't let them 
fool you. 

From that office Mr. Blount ( pro- 
nounced "blunt" ) directs one of the 
world's most thoroughly modem 
construction firms. He abides by his 
own advice: "We have to live in the 
world of today." 

For example, watch Mr. Blount 
leave on an inspection trip of one of 
his many large, expensive and 
unique construction projects. 

He walks swiftly out of his na- 
tional headquarters in downtown 
Montgomery. He edges his tall, 
;ithletic frame behind the wheel of 
his silver-blue Jaguar sports car and 
cuts across the Alabama countryside 
to the airport. There he climbs 
bphind the controls of a DH-125 
jet. one of his company planes, and 
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takes off. This is the man who this 
month takes the helm of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States of America as its forty-first 
president 

While Mr. Blount is one of the 
country's foremost builders, he con- 
siders himself primarily a business 
manager who happens to be in con- 
struction. 

He is president and board chair- 
man of the multimillion-dollar 
Blount Brothers Corp., which he 
built from scratch. 

Blount Brothers has landed some 
of the biggest and toughest con- 
tracts in the country over the past 
17 years. They include atomic re- 
search facilities at Oak Ridge, 
Georgia Tech and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards; the Atlanta air- 
port terminal; Cape Kennedy's Sa- 
turn launch complex with a 400- 
f<K)t steel tower that moves on rails; 



an "indoor ocean" for research by 
the II. S. Navy; missile defense in- 
stallations in six states; a 250-fool- 
deep propulsion engine test cell; 
Cleveland's underground convention 
center and mall; the Marion. III., 
federal maximum security prison 
that replaced Alcatraz and a wide 
variety of complex industrial proj- 
ects. 

Mr. Blount has injected into the 
construction industry some of the 
most up-to-date management tech- 
niques. He is sending his entire top 
management, one by one, to the 13- 
week Advanced Management Pro- 
gram at Harvard Business School. 

Mr. Blount is also board chair- 
man of Benjamin F. Shaw Co., 
piping contractors of Wilmington. 
Del., a Blount subsidiary, and Gulf 
American Fire & Casualty Co., 
Montgomery, and a director of three 
other southern companies, He is a 
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Among the extraordinary jobs that the 
lilount firm has undertaken have been th 
complex facilities at Cape Kennedy, Fla 
and a space lab at Sandusky, Ohio. Th 
launch complex uias named the "Outstand- 
ing Civil Engineering Achievement oj 196<i.' 
The $25 million space project that's shown 
below will allow the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to simulate outer 
space for the testing of nuclear-powerec 
equipment. A concrete chamber enclosure 
is 130 feet in diameter and 150 feet high 
with a 120-foot aluminum inner vessel. 
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trustee of Southern Research Insti- 
tute and the University of Alabama. 

He is a past president of the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce 
and chairman of the Manpower 
Training and Development Advi- 
sory Panel of the National Cham- 
ber. 

Four years ago Mr. Blount com- 
pleted a handsome Georgian-style 
home on a hill overlooking his 60- 
acre estate, "Wynfield," in the out- 
skirts of Montgomery. It is not far 
from where he plans to build soon 
a new headquarters for Blount 
Brothers. 

Mr. Blount's wife, Mary Kath- 
erine, is busy these days raising 
magnolia trees right from the seeds. 
She plans to plant a row of mag- 
nolias some day along the Wynfield 
property line. The Blounts have 
five children, Winton M. Blount III, 
24, and married; Thomas A. Blount, 
22; S. Roberts Blount, 20; Kath- 
erine Blount, 15; Joseph W. Blount, 
12. 

Mr. Blount holds great admira- 
tion for the craftsmanship of the 
ancient builders whose works have 
survived 700 years and more. That 
explains the prints in his office, 
where Nation's Business editors in- 
terviewed him. 

As Mr. Blount spoke, he often 
leaned forward and. with a pencil, 
ticked off points deliberately on his 
fingers. He expresses conviction 
that today's businessmen are help- 
ing to build a more solid America 
which will last longer than any 
structure. 

Mr. Blount, what was the first money 
you earned? 

I worked at taking up a railroad 
when I was about 10 or 11 years 
old, I believe. My father owned a 
short-line railroad and they were 
dismantling some 30 or 40 miles. I 
worked during the summer as a la- 
borer helping take up the rails and 
crossties. 

Did this give you the idea to go into 
construction, or when did you de- 
cide? 

No, I don't think that did. Dur- 
ing the time I was a teen-ager, my 
father had gotten into the materials 
business: asphalt, paving materials, 
sand and gravel. He was selling to 
contractors, so I used to ask him: 
"Why don't you get in the con- 
tracting business?" 

We lived in a little town named 
Union Springs, which is alxmt 40 
miles from Montgomery. He would 
come home from highway contract 



lettings, and I would hear him talk 
about various people-people I have 
gotten to know since— a man named 
Barinowski, who was prominent in 
the materials business, and a man 
named Roquemore. 

And both of those names, I don't 
know why, sounded romantic to me 
as a 15-year-old. So I got interested 
in the business. 

That's when I really thought 
about being a contractor. Actually 
I wanted to be a lawyer first. 

Did you study law at the University 
of Alabama? 

No. George Andrews, who is now 
the Congressman from the Third 
District of Alabama, and has been 
since '44, was a very close friend of 
my father and mother. 1 played 
hooky from high school to go hear 
him try cases. He would invite me 
by his office to read his law books; 
and I really wanted to be a lawyer, 
but I never followed that up. I got 
interested in construction. 

And when did you actually go into 
contracting? 

I went to the University of Ala- 
bama for a year and a half, and 
then ran an asphalt plant for my 
father in 1941. I was about 20 
years old. 

Then the war came and I went 
into the service in January of '42. 
My father died during the war, and 
when I got back, his sand and gravel 
business had run down pretty dra- 
matically. So my brother and I 
tried to get started building it up. 

We were trying to buy some sur- 
plus equipment. We really didn't 
know much about what we were 
going to do. Actually, we were just 
stumbling around. 

But we found out how to go 
through the red tape of buying sur- 
plus property in Atlanta, and we 
were able to buy a crane and some 
Euclids for use in the sand and 
gravel business. 

Then one day I visited Atlanta— 
this was in the spring of '46— and 
the surplus property j>eople told me 
we could buy four D-7 Caterpillar 
tractors and scrapers, all new, for 
$28,000. 

I IxHight them on the spot, though 
I didn't know what to do with them. 

I came home that night and told 
my brother what I had done. 

He asked, "What are we going to 
do with that stuff?" 

I said, "We are going in the con- 
tracting business." 

And that is the way that we went 
into it. 



You have a reputation now for bid- 
ding the off beat jobs; why do you go 
after this type of project? 

Well, from our first wind-tunnel 
job in Tullahoma, Tenn., we got 
more and more involved with more 
difficult jobs, and we finally decided 
that we could utilize the brains and 
abilities we had here better by going 
after the more difficult jobs, by 
analyzing them better, finding out 
what their risks were and evaluating 
those risks. 

As a result, we were able to get 
more for our efforts. That is the 
reason we moved on in this type of 
project. This is our philosophy to- 
day, to get into the more difficult 
jobs. 

What are your current projects? 

We have a $26 million look on 
the Ohio River. We have a multi- 
million-dollar plant which covers 
15 acres for Deere & Co. in Moline, 
111. We have a large project in the 
final stages of completion at San- 
dusky, Ohio, for NASA. They will 
use it to simulate conditions in out- 
er space. Inside a large chamber 
they are going to fire a nuclear 
propulsion engine and find out how 
it would work in the conditions of 
outer space. We're just completing 
Lockheed's C-5A Engineering Test 
Center in Marietta, Ga., and there 
are approximately 10 other major 
projects under way. 

Do you find government contract 
regulations are getting harder to live 
with? 

As a general statement; that is 
correct. Right now, the big problem 
is racial discrimination. We don't 
hove many problems in my com- 
pany, but I think the industry is 
going to find itself in tremendous 
difficulty with the problem of dis- 
crimination, because we are caught 
between the unions and tlie gov- 
ernment. 

The construction industry calls 
and uses the union hiring hall as a 
reference for its workers; therefore, 
it has little control over the workers. 
While we may have all the desire in 
the world to have nondiscrimination, 
if the unions don't send us non- 
whites in the various trades, then 
there is little we can do about it. 

Do you think the construction trade 
unions are sincere in their statements 
that they plan to remedy this? 

Well, we have to take them at 
their word and hope it is true. I 
think the problem is that the unions 
at the national level do sincerely 
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mean what they say, but they have 
no control over the local unions 
where the policies are put into ef- 
fect. 

What about the problem of rising 
construction costs? What causes 
this? 

It is a two-pronged problem. One 
is that of wage rates themselves. 
I'lumbers, for instance, earn $7,82 
an hour without fringes in the San 
Francisco area. 

The reason for higher rates in 
our industry was formerly justified 
on the basis that it was a cyclical 
industry- employees would work 
three or four months on a job and 
then would be out of a job two or 
three months. 

However, with full employment 
and construction at the high level 
that it is today, we find I he work- 
men are working 2,000 hours a year. 
So at $7.82 an hour, you have 
plumbers earning $15,640 a year as 
their base rate, plus double time 
for overtime. With fringes the 
amount paid would be $18,880, plus 
overtime. 

In my opinion, there is some- 
thing wrong with our system of 
values when school teachers get 
substantially less than that in most 
states. 

The other problem is productivi- 
ty. It is a fact that productivity in 
our industry has declined, rather 
than increased. We have some sub- 
stantial studies to back that up. We 
find it all over the country. 

I think the industry has to face 
up to this problem, because custo- 
mers will not continue to pay this 
spiraling cost generated through 
high wage rates and lack of pro- 
ductivity. 

What do you judge to be some of our 
great domestic problems of today, 
and what part do you think business 
leaders have in solving them? 

There are a great number of do- 
mestic problems that are fairly well 
identified: crime in the streets, the 
need for opportunity for the under- 
privileged or undereducated or un- 
derskilled. 

The problems of the slums are 
real, and I don't think we can ignore 
them. We have to deal with them. 

Businessmen have a responsibili- 
ty in this area. One of the encour- 
aging things is the way they are 
facing up to their responsibility by 
getting involved and helping to 
solve these problems all over the 
country. 

I really look forward to the time 



when the business community it- 
self will identify even more problems 
before they get to be problems and 
try to move toward solutions rather 
than trying to react defensively to 
some ill-conceived government pro- 
grams which are politically appeal- 
ing, but basically unsound. 

I just don't think you get at the 
problem of the underprivileged by 
giving them a dole or charity. You 
get at those problems by educating 
these people, upgrading their skills 
and giving them opportunity. Un- 
fortunately, too little of the govern- 
ment program is devoted to that 
sort of thing and t(x> much really 
just sustains poverty. 

What do you think is the proper role 
of the federal government in the econ- 
omy? 

The real role of the government 
is clearly defined. One, it ought to 
do those things that the people 
cannot do for themselves, but that 
has been expanded so far as to be 
beyond reason. 

Its real role is to provide the 
climate for the people to do the 
necessary things for themselves, to 
insure that the proper conditions are 
present for the multitude of the 
American people to make the de- 
cisions in the marketplace and in 
our whole economy to solve these 
problems. 

One of the great geniuses of 
America is the multiplicity of de- 
cisions, and multiplicity of choices, 
that we have. 

Instead of having somebody in 
the government make a decision and 
hand down an edict, in an industry 
for instance, you have hundreds 
and thousands of businessmen all 
making different decisions respond 
ing to the marketplace. That is 
what has brought about our high 
standard of living and our pros- 
perous economy. 

I heard Charlie Wilson, former 
Secretary of Defense and president 
of General Motors, tell a story that 
1 think is great. 

After General Eisenhower was 
elected President, he and Mr. Wil- 
son came home from Korea on a 
ship. 

They were talking about how to 
organize a government. 
Mr. Wilson said: 

"Being from General Motors, of 
course, I was expounding the bene- 
fits of organization and how you 
ought to go about this. General 
Eisenhower said to me. 'I agree 
with you, Charlie, about this busi- 
ness of organization, but that does 



not prevent putting a square peg in 
a round hole.* " 

Mr. Wilson said, "That's true, 
Mr. President, but it does prevent a 
concentration of stupidity at the 
top." 

I think that applies to business, 
it applies to our government; it ap- 
plies, really, to America. 

What do you see regarding the future 
of government business relations? 

I am encouraged in that regard 
Government as a whole has come 
around and I am thinking now of 
the past five to 10 years- to seeing 
more clearly the value of business 
in helping to solve problems. I 
think this is going to increase rather 
than decrease. 

You will see a growing respect 
on both sides, business for govern- 
ment and government for business. 
That is a healthy thing for the 
country. 

You spend a lot of your time in 
civic and political matters; why do 
you feel that this is important? 

The business leaders of the coun- 
try really have a great deal to offer 
the nation in the way of leadership, 
and I don't think that it should be 
confined just to business problems. 
Businessmen are problem-solvers by 
nature. They ought to lie in the 
public area helping to solve these 
problems as well as in the private 
area. 

We have great cycles in this 
country. Go back to the early days 
of this century and you see the 
start of anti-business legislation that 
extended through the Teens and 
the Twenties. The business com- 
munity retracted into itself as a 
result. 

Then along came the Depression, 
with the businessmen completely 
out of favor. So many businessmen 
went into a shell and said, "All we 
are going to do is run our business 
and not stick our necks out and get 
involved in public problems." This 
held through the Thirties and 
Forties. 

Then in the Fifties business began 
to get involved more and more in 
public problems, and in the Sixties 
this has accelerated. 

What do you think about business- 
men getting involved in politics? 

That is a vital part of citizenship 
whatever you are. Again, as a busi- 
nessman, I believe sincerely that 
the business people have a lot to 
offer to the American public be- 
cause of their decision-making abili- 
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your 3M Business Products Center 
today. Ask for a"107"demonstration. 

For imagination in communication, look to your 
"107." Based on a comparison conducted by an independent testing laboratory. 
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TACKLING THE 
TOUGH ONES continued 

ties, whether they be Democrats or 
Republicans. The country will be 
bstter off the more the businessman 
gets involved in politics. 

Businessmen can begin to affect 
the decisions of the political parties 
by making an input to the debate 
that goes on within parties. I think 
that it is imperative to the future of 
our system to have businessmen in- 
volved, and deeply involved, in the 
political affairs. I have always done 
it myself. 

What is your political philosophy? 

I suppose you would basically 
call me a conservative, but I try to 
think of myself as progressive. 

I do not believe that we can live 
either as perhaps we would like to, 
or as we once did. 

We have to live the world of to- 
day; we have to deal with today's 
problems and we have to face up to 
them. 

I do think that in politics, just 
as in business, you have to get the 
best people you can. 

Again, I feel that government has 
a vital role to play. I don't think 
we should concern ourselves with 
just criticizing big government. Gov- 
ernment is big today because our 
country is big. There are a lot of 
areas that government ought not to 
be in, and we should concentrate on 
having the government do the things 
it should, rather than attacking big- 
ness as such. 

What are some of these areas that 
you feel government should not be 

in? 

I think they are trying to put a 
Band-aid over the problems of the 
poor, and they should really concen- 
trate their efforts on insuring that 
the climate is right for the country 
to develop, rather than force-feed- 
ing people. 

I have great sympathy for the 
underprivileged. We ought to do 
everything possible to educate them 
and provide opportunities, go the 
last mile to help underprivileged 
children that are undereducated, be- 
cause they are a lost asset to our 
country. 

If we could somehow upgrade 
them, got them to the point where 
they are contributing members of 
our society rather than detracting 
from it, look what tremendous op- 
portunities it would create for the 
country as a whole. 

For instance— while I have some 
<trong criticism of the total poverty 




Mr. and Airs. Rlount, on tennis court, with three of their 
five children-Rob and (below) Joe and Kay. In back- 
ground, their home, "Wynfield," and their pool house. 



program— the Head Start program 
really goes in the right direction. I 
have visited many of the Head Start 
renters in Montgomery and I can't 
help but believe that it is a worth- 
while effort. 

What do you feel is the responsibility 
of business in fighting inflation? 

Inflation is a very complex prob- 
lem, of course. Business has a very 
vital role in the fight against in- 
flation. We have to be sure that the 
projects we enter are productive 
projects that are going to add to the 
nation's economy. We have a re- 
sponsibility to maintain a reason- 
able price structure in relation to 
the cost structure. 

All of these things really contrib- 
ute to controlling the problem of 
inflation. 

If the government would under- 
take its responsibility, then I be- 
lieve you would find that business in 
cooperation with government could 
lick the inflation problem. 

Of course, business has to make a 
profit, doesn't it? 

Business has no greater respon- 
sibility to the American enterprise 
system than to make a reasonable 
profit. 

Every business failure is lost 
capital that could be helping to 
solve our economic problems. 

The profit system is the thing that 



has made America. It is the incen- 
tive system. And the greatest boon 
to the working man in this country 
is a profitable industry. He has a 
more secure job; he has better wages 
and better conditions under which 
to work. 

The worst thing for the working 
man is an unprofitable business, be- 
cause he works under poorer condi- 
tions; he has less opportunity for 
the future; he has all kinds of dis- 
advantages. 

You have often used the phrase 
"money-making managers." Is this 
an essential quality of the executive 
in your opinion? 

It. is an essential quality in any 
business. It is a difficult trait to 
define, hut it is a trait that you find 
when you put people with equal 
ability and equal experience and 
equal background in a position and 
you have different performances. 
One will be a better money-making 
manager than the other. 

I think it is essential in any in- 
dustry to find and bring those so- 
called money-making managers to 
the top. 

How do you spot them? 

Well, as I said, it's a pretty diffi- 
cult trait to define. Obviously they 
have to have a lot of ambition, a lot 
of drive; they have to have basic in- 
telligence. Besides those things, of 
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course, one of the great things is 
performance. 

How would you describe the main 
function of managers? 

I rememher once when another 
Charlie Wilson, president of (leneral 
Electric, was in charge of mobiliza- 
ton during the Korean War and was 
testifying before a Senate Commit- 
tee. One of the Senators asked how 
he controlled such a vast program. 

He replied he used four principles 
he had always used and all man- 
agers had to use. Whatever the size 
of the job, no matter how small or 
how large, if the manager did these 
four things and did them well, then 
he could manage any job: 

One was analyze; two was organ- 
ize; three was deputize; and four 
w;ik supervise. 

The fourth point is probably the 
most important point, supervision. 

1 heard Larry Appley of the Amer- 
ican Management Association say 
many years later that people will 
do what management inspects, not 
what it expects. I agree with that. 
It ties in with supervision being 
most important. 

Do you find that strong managers 
sometimes have strong weaknesses? 

I think that is definitely true. Of 
course, no one man can have all the 
qualities you need. You have to 
supplement them in today's society. 
You have to supplement weaknesses 
with people who offset them. 

I agree with the definition of a 
man with an open mind: If he leans 
over his brains will fall out. A man 
has to have a strong opinion if he's 
going to take his position and de- 
fend it. 

How do you go about making im- 
portant decisions? 

You certainly try to analyze your 
problem and get as much informa- 
tion as you can about it. 

That is an essential step, because 
you have to understand a problem 
before you can solve it. 

Then often it comes down to al- 
ternatives. 

You will find it is a matter of 
selecting the best answer under the 
circumstances. 

There are many ways to do the 
same thing successfully; not just one 
way. 

What was your most difficult deci- 
sion? 

Oh, I don't know that I have any 
one most difficult decision. We have 
a lot of difficult decisions in this 
business, and. basically, I enjo> 
problems. I don't worry about them 




He's the Inland Building Systems specialist in your area. And he's 
the man to call when you're planning a new building. He can 
solve your problems before they start. 

He may start by prescribing the Inland idea book, "How to save 
dollars and disappointments when you build." He can help you 
think out your building's needs. He'll draw on his experience to 
make helpful design and layout suggestions. And he'll 
follow up with a specific building proposal for you. 
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TACKLING THE TOUGH ONES continued 



I get pleasure out of solving prob- 
lems, actually. 

What are some of the things you hope 
to accomplish this coming year as 
President of the National Chamber? 

Well. I am an activist as far as 
business jieople are concerned. I 
believe business belongs in the main- 
stream of our problems and I hope 
to try, as the Chamber does itself, 
to encourage the business communi- 
ty to be more and more involved 
with the problems of America, help- 
ing to try to contribute imaginative- 
ly, creatively and innovatingly to 
solving the difficulties we have in 
this country. 

I would hope that we could try 
to encourage the respect the govern- 
ment has for business and increase 
that as the years go on. 

Getting back to your own industry, 
what effect does government have on 
the quality of work in American con- 
struction? 

There are many government con- 
struction programs that make a real 
contribution to quality in construc- 
tion. 

For instance, the missile program, 
the space program. These things 
have demands, tremendous demands 
for quality work, and there is a 
natural fallout of that kind of quali- 
ty into construction as a whole. 

You have spoken before of a "spirit 
of craftsmanship" that is needed as 
a first step in combating deteriorat- 
ing quality. 

It is a question of pride in a man's 
own work. It not only applies to 
construction, it applies to all indus- 
try. 

One of the worst things in Ameri- 
ca is the prevailing practice of pay- 
ing all the people on ;) production 
line the same rate. There is no 
incentive for one man to be better 
than the man down the line. It en- 
courages mediocrity and discour- 
ages quality craftsmanship, a spirit 
of one man doing better than the 
next. 

You have a reputation for using tight 
controls to accomplish your work. 
What methods seem most success- 
ful? 

I don't know how you can say 
one method is more successful than 
another, but the central spirit of 
facing up to problems and dealing 
with them is the best control you 
can have. 

We believe in putting authority 
at a level where a decision can best 



be made. Then we believe in those 
people having the responsibility of 
their decisions. 

We believe in talking about prob- 
lems, dealing with them forthright- 
ly. And we have here in our com- 
pany formal procedures, periodic 
meetings, at which we deal specifi- 
cally with all the problems. 

You cannot just sweep problems 
under a rug and really have any 
control. 

What management innovations have 
you incorporated in your company? 

I don't really think we have any 
management innovations in our 
company that you don't find in in- 
dustry in general. However, you 
don't usually find them in construc- 
tion. We are trying to use all of 
the modern management tools that 
are available in today's modern 
economy. 

It has always been true that three 
ingredients are essential to success 
in American enterprise for a com- 
pany, an individual, or anybody: 

One is entrepreneurship. Two is 
intuitive management. And three is 
creative and dynamic leadership. 

These three things are just as 
necessary today as they ever were, 
but whereas they might have been 
enough in and of themselves to in- 
sure success in the past, that is no 
longer true. 

You have to supplement these 
three essential ingredients with the 
whole kit full of modern manage- 
ment methods and tools. 

We have adopted a lot of things 
we found in modern industry. The 
Critical Path Method of scheduling 
and controlling a job, for example, 
is really a phase of operation re- 
search which you find in industry in 
general. 

This has been the one modern 
management tool that has found ac- 
ceptance in the construction indus- 
try generally. We were one of the 
first to adopt it hack in the late 
1 950's, and we have devoted a lot of 
time and attention to that. 

Using earlier methods of schedul- 
ing a job is as out-of-date as a Model 
T Ford compared with today's mod- 
Mi Ford. 

Isn't it awfully difficult to schedule 
anything in construction with the un- 
predictability of stoppages and slow- 
downs by labor unions? 

There is no question that in some 
parts of the country that is very 
much more of a problem than in 
others. Most of the labor stoppages 
today are one union arguing with 



another in some way. What you can 
do with the Critical Path is feed the 
facts about the stoppage into your 
complex schedule and see what ef- 
fect it has had. 'ITien you can spot 
the areas where maybe you can do 
something to make up for lost time. 

Do you also use the computer in 
cost control? 

We are really just in the early 
stages of using it. There are a lot 
of possibilities in our industry. 

It would be great if we could 
have each project manager report 
each day and we could estimate 
their casts and progress by com- 
puter. They do that in some other 
big industries. I think we can do it. 
The electronic instruments are avail- 
able, but it is tough getting it all 
done. 

Looking back on your career, what 
has given you particular satisfaction? 

I think the greatest satisfaction is 
working with the people who have 
made this company what it is. The 
opportunity to help people grow and 
develop and being able to make 
some contribution in areas outside 
the business is pretty rewarding; at 
least for me it has been. 

How do you assemble such a pro- 
gressive team? 

We have a basic belief in trying 
to motivate them toward the goals 
we have in our company, and we 
have been able to do that. 

You start from nothing and it 
builds up over the years. If you 
have that as an underlying princi- 
ple, getting people of excellence and 
seeking to inspire them towards ex- 
cellence, then as the years go on 
you will get a lot of people who 
have that kind of capabilities, and 
also share those feelings. 

How do you motivate and inspire them 
toward excellence? You have yearly 
management meetings? 

Yes. 

That gives you an opportunity to 
motivate? 

Oh. it is a tremendous opportuni- 
ty to motivate. 

Of course, we have other meetings 
besides that, but that is a big meet- 
ing for us every year. We bring the 
wives in as well as the husbands, be 
cause we think they are all pari of 
the same team. 

How many hours a week do you work? 

I don't keep up with it. 1 really 
don't have any idea Sometimes I 



work a helluva lot and sometimes T 
don't. 

How do you relax when you do relax? 

Oh, I do a lot of things. I play 
tennis; I ski. I recently had a week 
at Aspen. These things I enjoy very 
much. 

In World War II you were a B-29 
instructor, and you still fly your com- 
pany planes sometimes? 

Yes. I enjoy flying, too. That is 
really a form of relaxation. 

I notice in your "Blount Philosophy," 
which you have displayed around, you 
you have put across the thought that 
a person coming to work for you or 
for your firm should look at it as a 
lifetime job. 

The way I look at it, when a man 
joins a firm, he is putting all of his 
investment into that firm. Whatever 
the company is investing in the 
man, the man is investing all he has 
-his talents, capabilities, energies, 
desires, his knowledge. 

I think the company has the re- 
sponsibility of providing an atmos- 
phere where he can develop to his 
fullest potential, just as the govern- 
ment has the opportunity of provid- 
ing the atmosphere where industry 
can develop to its fullest potential, 
and therefore, each individual can 
develop to his fullest. 

What advice would you give a young 
man starting in business today? 

I don't know of any particular one 
word of advice, but this is one of the 
most exciting times for a man to 
come into the business scene. I have 
not yet lived through a time that I 
did not think was the most exciting, 
and I think today is more exciting 
than yesterday. There are more 
opportunities, and the future for the 
younger generation is just tremen- 
dous. There is way too much em- 
phasis on the oiTbett. hippie-type 
movement. We have a tremendous 
younger generation coming on. They 
have great opportunities Ix-fore them 
and they are going to have tremen- 
dous problems, but I believe that 
they are going to l>e capable of facing 
up to them and solving them. END 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leader- 
ship: Part XXXVI-Tuckling the 
Tough Ones" mav he obtained from 
Nations Business. 1615 H St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. Price: 1 
to 49 copies, 30 cents each; 50 to 99, 
25 cents each; 100 to 99.9, 15 cents 
each; 1,000 or more. 12 cents each 
Pleaseenclose remittance with order. 




In World War 11, Mr. Blount taught pilots how to fly 
the giant B-29 bombers. Today he's still an aviation 
enthusiast who enjoys piloting his company's planes. 
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THE PERSON NOBODY 
QUITE UNDERSTANDS 

But this uncommon denominator seems 
to know what she wants and how to buy it 




The American consumer these 
days is the object of everyone's af- 
fection. 

The President and Congress want 
dozens of new laws, supposedly to 
inform and protect the buyer. 

Business wants to keep him hap- 
py as it always ha>. 

Economists want him to buy to 
keep the economy booming. 

He's discussed and dissected on 
several fronts. 

But surprisingly, as Professor 
John A. Howard of Columbia Uni- 
versity points out. not really very 
much is known about a buyer's be- 
havior. 

"Maybe he needs more protec- 
tion. Maybe he needs less. We 
simply don't know enough right 
now to really say." 

48 



Prof. Howard and a l.Vmnn team 
are engaged in a three-year study 
to remedy the knowledge gap about 
general buyer behavior. Until all 
the facts are known, he feels that 
however well intentioned proposed 
legislation may be, "there is a dan- 
ger that laws intended to benefil 
the consumer may actually harm her 
by interfering with the flow of new 
products." 

There isn't much doubt that Con- 
gress is in a mood to woo the con- 
sumer this election year. And there 
isn't much doubt that there is wide- 
spread disagreement over the issue 
of consumerism. 

Arthur C. Fatt, chairman of the 
executive committee of Grey Ad- 
vertising and a leading spokesman 
for his industry, feels constant em- 



phasis by government on consumer- 
ism and the criticism it directs at 
business is undermining public 
confidence in business and damag- 
ing the free enterprise system. 

"The business people 1 know 
feel they are trying their best to 
make a meaningful contribution to 
the welfare of this country." he has 
emphasized in speeches, "and they 
are hurt when the government por- 
trays them as hawks and consum- 
ers as doves requiring protection." 

Mr. Fait believes government 
should protect the consumer "from 
the type of behavior whose conse- 
quence.-, may In- fatal, injurious, 
harmful or misleading." 

"It should not," he declares, 
"castigate the great majority of 
honest producers together with the 
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The American consumer is a complex person and what makes her pick and choose isn't an easy question for 
(inyone to answer, hut Prof. John A. Howard thinks his Columbia University study will give factual clues. 




erring few. Plenty of other top ad ex- 
ecutives agree. 

There's no doubt the American 
housewife needs good product in- 
formation to shop effectively, Co- 
lumbia's Professor Howard says. 
But he claims the information has 
to relate to the personal and social 
needs of the consumer "her self- 
image, her opinions and her friends' 
opinions." 

He also says the consumer can't 
absorb all the information already 
available. 

This is why legislators and busi- 
nessmen have to find out more 
about buyer behavior, he believes. 
Until they do, he feels it will l>e 
difficult to deal with specifics. 

Dealing with just a specific, the 
professor says, is one reason you 



have so little general knowledge 
about over-all buyer behavior. 

"Most marketing studies have 
generally been aimed at a specific. 
You can't generalize about what 
makes up buyer behavior with only 
one part of the picture." 

Much of the flak on consumerism 
rises from government contention 
that the buyer is confused and 
needs more information. The 
squabble is over who the authority 
is for what is needed. 

"The ijhxxJ seems to have shifted 
from protecting the buyer against 
deception to 'Is she confused?' " 
says Professor Howard. "This cer- 
tainly opens up a whole new baili- 
wick and makes it all the more im- 
portant to understand the buyer." 

A prime target in the consumer- 



ism issue has been advertising— 
whether it supplies enough infor- 
mation, the right kind and if it rests 
solely on emotional appeal. 

The advertising industry coun- 
ters that the public apparently likes 
the message it is getting. And what 
with sales and production soaring, 
the economy proves it. 

A booming economy apparently 
is seen as even a reason for the cur- 
rent spate of consumerism. 

"If we did not have a highly pro- 
ductive economy, with a tremen- 
dous volume of goods and services 
available to the people," Federal 
Trade Commission Chairman Paul 
Rand Dixon said recently, "I sup- 
pose there would be little need to 
concern ourselves with the 'prob- 
lems' of advertising. In a less sue- 
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THE PERSON NOBODY 
QUITE UNDERSTANDS 

continued 



cessful economy, we would prob- 
ably be more concerned with where 
our next meal was coming from 
than whether it was misrepresented. 

"We might, then, consider our- 
selves fortunate that the prolific 
success of our competitive enter- 
prise system in the production of 
consumer goods and services gives 
rise to the relatively minor 'prob- 
lems' which confront us today." 

Many agree there is some con- 
flict as to where the consumer him- 
self stands, though nobody argues 
that almost any buyer will be able 
to cite at least one sad experience 
with some purchase. 

Poor, lost and befuddled? 

But as Sen. Roman L. Hruska 
(R-Nebr.) told the Senate, it is 
news to most consumers to hear 
that they are "poor, lost and be- 
fuddled." 

"Some of the consumers in my 
state are strongly under the impres- 
sion they are perfectly competent 
to manage their own affairs," Sen. 
Hruska said. 

A strong supporter of meaningful 
protection legislation in the con- 
sumer field, he warns there is a 
danger that too many proposed bills 
are hastily conceived. 

Many which have passed, he 
notes, have had to be reworked la- 
ter by Congressional committees, 
"making sense out of nonsensical 
proposals and writing law which 
would provide both essential con- 
sumer protection and a workable 
regulatory regime for business." 

In urging a "consumer-conscious 
Congress," President Lyndon B. 
Johnson proposed this year an 
eight-point legislative program: 

• Crack down on deception by giv- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission 
new powers. 

• Launch a comprehensive study of 
automobile insurance. 

• Protect against hazardous radia- 
tion from television sets and other 
electronic equipment. 

• Enact additional poultry inspec- 
tion. 

• Require additional fish inspec- 
tion. 

• Write new boat safety regula- 
tions. 

• Obtain legislation regarding war- 
ranties and guarantees and im- 
proved repair work and servicing. 

• Set up a "consumer counsel" at 
the Justice Department. 




Consumer is a smart cookie and 
won't be fooled . . . Neal O'Connor 



Betty Furness. special assistant 
to the President for consumer af- 
fairs, is also pushing a requirement 
that the consumer be told specifi- 
cally how long a product will last. 

Manufacturers wince at this pro- 
posal. No two persons use a prod- 
uct in the same manner and degree, 
or care for it the same way. 

Already introduced in Congress 
is a long list of proposals, including 
establishment of a Cabinet level 
Department of Consumers, a food 
labeling act, door-to-door salesman 
regulations and numerous measures 
restricting advertising. 

Critics of many of these contend 
they will merely duplicate and over- 
lap already existing federal or state 
statutes and agency functions. 

A. J. McCollum. director of ad- 
vertising and publicity for Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., predicts too 
much government regulation will 
carry "stupendous" cost. He cites 
40 federal agencies already admin- 
istering some 600 "protection" ac- 
tivities and says the annual bill for 
this is about $1 billion. 

Mr. McCollum has said the evi- 
dence he has found so far of gen- 
uine public demand for more regu- 
lation is "underwhelming." 

This is in spite of the fact that 
Betty Furness has been beating the 
bushes and urging consumers to 
gripe loud and long to Congress. 

Most government officials realize 
legitimate businessmen are as dead 
set against deception as any official. 

"The consumer decides whether 




Customer doesn't buy any dull 
message . . . William Bernbach 



you or I will stay in business," G. E. 
Ankeny, general sales manager of 
the Maytag Co., told a group of 
retailers in Houston. 

A matter of survival 

This is a point that businessmen 
underscore again and again: They 
are dependent on "repeat buying" 
and that if they aren't concerned 
with their customers' welfare, then 
they aren't going to have customers. 

Many cite confusion in the de- 
mand that more information be 
made available to the buyer. No one 
has spelled out just what seems to 
he lacking, 

Mr. Dixon has said the consumer 
"wants your advertising message lc 
tell him more about your product, 
rather than to exaggerate some 
imaginary difference which exists 
only in the mind of the copywriter." 

The American Advertising Fed- 
eration takes strong exception to 
the "engineering approach" to get- 
ling across a message, saying: 

"The future of advertising would 
indeed 1h< a dismal one if all emo- 
tional or imaginary product appeal 
are condemned, or if the process of 
I>ersua.sion is itself suspect." 

The Federation claims there i- 
no persuasive evidence any use wil 
be made of the "engineering type' 
information. On the contrary, i 
says, there is published researcl 
that clearly indicates some 8o-caUtt 
"persuasive" advertising isn't reac 
by the consumer. How, it asks 
would the duller type information 
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ow many men are you carrying every 
just because you dorft have the heart 



to stop their paychecks. 




With Continental's Salary Continuation 
Policy, you can stop their paychecks 
and still be sure they'll have an income. 



You don't have to be the kindest man in the 
world. And you don't have to believe that you arc 
"your brother's keeper." But you run a good- 
sized business. And the last thing you want to do 
is cut off the income of a good man who can't 
work for you because he's sick or injured. 

Fortunately, now you don't have to make the 
choice. Continental's new Salary Continuation 
Policy, after a short period, can pay most of an 
employee's salary for as long as a lifetime in case 
of accident and up to age 65 for sickness. | And 
your employees don't have to be bedridden to 
collect.) 

We can arrange it so employees pay none, some 
01* all the cost of the policy. And you can decide 
how many and which specific classifications of 
employees you want covered. 

It's the kind of thoughtful policy that can help 
you get and keep key people. 

While you're thinking about it, call your 
thoughtful Continental agent. 



The Continental Insurance Companies 

Continental Inturonce Co. ■ firem«n'to( Newori 
Fidelity and Casualty - Commercial ot Newark 
Seaboard Fir* ami Murine * National -Ben Ffonlfln 
Col • aotfon Old Colony Cot. ■ Buckeye Union 
Woihinoton General • Nioaara fife Insurance Cr, 
HOME OFMCtS: M MAIDEN lANt, N.Y.. N.T. 10039; 
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get attention? It suggests the "high 
level of consumers' confidence in 
the products on our markets may 
have made such information super- 
fluous for a great many consumer 
products." 

"The idea of taking persuasion 
out of selling is the most idiotic 
thing I have ever heard," says Neal 
O'Connor, president of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 

"You don't sell if you don't per- 
suade." 

"Persuasion is such an important 
part of free enterprise that anyone 
who wants to eliminate it promotes 
monopoly," declares John Warwick, 
president of Warwick & Legler. 

"One of the tools the little guy 
has to work with is persuasion and 
salesmanship. Take that away from 
him and, by their own weight, the 
big companies will move toward 
monopoly position." 

Mr. Warwick believes the con- 
sumer's attitude is: "If you want to 
sell me, come capture my imagina- 
tion." 

William Bernbach, president of 
Doyle, Dane and Bernbach, anoth- 
er giant in the advertising world, 
says: "We think informing the con- 
sumer is an important part of ad- 
vertising. It makes better selling. 
We don't do this because of any 
boy scout attitude, but because we 
believe the best ad is the one that 
informs." 

"The engineering approach is 
dull," believes Mr. Bernbach. "Ad- 
vertising must use artistry. The 
manufacturer is not going to get the 
consumer to listen to his story with- 
out it. 

"The important ingredient is the 
product," Mr. Bernbach adds. "The 
product dictates the approach. You 
can be informative in five words, it 
just depends." 

John de Garmo, president of de 
Garmo, McCaffrey, thinks some 
ads are not as informative as they 
could be. 

"Some are a little too glib. You 
want to be contemporary and 
there's a fine line between being 
glib and being contemporary." 

In his view, ads should be a "dia- 
logue for the prospective consumer 
in L''H>fi taste, informative, in- 
teresting." 

Can't tool a smart cookie 

N. W. Ayer's Mr. O'Connor, like 
the majority of advertising execu- 




You want to be contemporary, 
but not too glib . . . John de Garmo 



tives, feels the consumer is "a smart 
cookie" and isn't going to be fooled 
again by any message if the prod- 
uct doesn't measure up. 

He concedes there have certainly 
been instances of abuse in advertis- 
ing, but contends these are isolated. 

"I believe the ad industry and 
the manufacturers are doing a good 
job, a very fair job and probably 
the most interesting job they have 
ever done in informing buyers. 

"Everybody in this business wel- 
comes suggestions, but not a blan- 
ket condemnation. It just isn't war- 
ranted." 

"All advertising does for a bad 
product is hasten its demise," says 
Theo Mandelstam of the Henry J. 
Kaufman agency in Washington, 
D.C. 

"Advertising stimulates the dis- 
tribution of products and enhances 
the whole economy. But if some- 
one ever found a better way to do 
this, marketers are businesslike 
enough to adopt it. 

"But nobody has ever been able 
to devise anything as effective as 
advertising." 

Leo Greenland, president of 
Smith-Greenland, sees "consumer- 
ism" as providing a "new challenge 
for the creation of exciting advertis- 
ing from the consumer's side." 

There is a unanimous belief 
among ad men that advertising is 
in tune with consumer feelings and 
keeps pace with their changes. 

"The whole world has advanced 
technologically and intellectually," 



Consumerism poses challenge in 
creating ads . . . Leo Greenland 



says Mr. de Garmo. "Little kids 
can tell you today about three-stage 
rockets. People know so much 
more." 

Victor Bloede, president of Ben 
ton & Bowles, feels selection of 
feature "most compelling to people 
is the essence of strategy" for an ad 

"Most people have a select ivi 
ear or eye," he says, "and most de- 
cide quickly whether the ad holds 
something for them." 

As do many others, Mr. Bloed 
stresses that advertising is only on 
of a variety of ways people get in- 
formation about products. And as 
for eliminating persuasion, he notes 
wryly that the "only country not 
using persuasive ads is Russia." 

"Few practices I know of do so 
much to protect the consumer as 
advertising," declares Walter Weir, 
president of West Weir & Bartcll. 

"And you know why? 

"It not only costs money, whicl 
the advertiser can get back only i 
his product soils, but it gets mo; 
people involved with the product. 
If the product doesn't measure up— 
not just to what the advertising 
says about it, but to the consumer's 
expectations— it meets its deserved 
end sooner. 

"If a product he buys doesn't liv 
up to expectations, he can do mo 
for himself by just raising hell with 
the company that made it than 
anyone can ever do by trying in 
advance to decide what is good for 
him." 

Fairfax M. Cone, founder of 
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Does your company's mail look like it means business? 







When you meet a customer face to 
face, no one has to tell you to wear a 
clean shirt, a tie and a freshly pressed 
suit. But what about the times you 
meet through the mails? How do you 
look to him then? 

It's worth your time to take a 
look at how you look through your 
letters. For it may result in savings of 
time and money, as well as of face. 

Are you still using stamps? If so, 
nearly half of all the mail in the coun- 
try may already look better than yours, 
because 48 per cent of all mail is now 
metered. An idea we came up with 
when we invented the postage meter 
and its neat imprint to replace the lick 
and stick mess of stamps. 

But don't be swayed from stamps 
on looks alone. There are other big 
differences metered mail makes. Like 
faster processing of mail. Fewer trips 



to the Post Office because the meter 
prints the exact denomination of post- 
age you need, so you never run short 
of the right stamp. Often faster de- 
livery because metered mail is already 
faced, cancelled and postmarked. 
More accurate accounting of postal 
costs. The cost control our meters give 
by printing just the postage our pre- 
cision mail scales say you need. 

Is your customer's name and ad- 
dress right every time? Even down to 
the Zip Code? What's he to think of 
the way you do business when he sees 
his name misspelled? If you're lucky, 
he'll never see it and his mail will come 
back to you. And the girl will have to 
take time to type up a new envelope 
while you cross your lingers that you're 
still not too late with the deal. Haven't 
you enough worries? Even the small- 
est of our Addresser-Printers is incap- 



able of making an error. Besides being 
six times as fast as the average typist. 

Big or small, you know you mean 
business. Big or small, our machines 
can make your mail mean it, too. 

^1 
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For Information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 13 
Pacific Street. Stamford, Conn. 06904. Postage 
Meiers, Addresser-Printers. Folders. Inserters. 
Counters & Imprinters. Scales, Mallop 
Collators, Copiers. 



The exclusive Cushion Ride Cab suspension 
on the all-new fleetstar-a truck screens out 
the jarring jolts and bumps that cause driver 
fatigue. The cab is cradled on a sub-frame that 
"floats" on the spring and shock absorber sys- 
tem you see under the rear of the cab. The 
result is a much smoother ride. You benefit 
from improved driver efficiency and longer cab 
life. Only fleetstar-a has it. 

And only fleetstar-a has the new variable 
ratio mechanical clutch linkage that cuts 
down on pedal effort, smooths engagement 
and greatly increases clutch life. 



We've invested 60 long months in designing, 
developing, testing and retesling the new 
fleetstar-a. All to make it steer easier, handle 
better, work harder and last longer than any 
heavy-duty truck ever did before. 

We think our 60 months were a wise invest- 
ment. So will you. 



PIH INTERNATIONAL 

_n!d.TRUCKS 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 



How do we give the FLEETSTAR-A driver 
a smoother ride? 



Simple, 




We don't let 
the cab touch 
the frame. 



Vibrator used tor 
led purposes only. 
Produces frame 
bounce which simu- 
lates rough road 
conditions. 
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Most people decide quickly if ad 
appeals to them . . . Victor Bloede 



Boots, Cone and Belding, says ad- 
vertising "is a form of communica- 
tion that was invented to take the 
place of personal face-to-face con- 
frontation for the sole purpose of 
persuasion. 

"Hence, the amount of informa- 
tion that it contains is that amount 
that is required to make the selling 
proposition clear and important. A 
good many well-meaning critics con- 
fuse its role and its res))onsibility. 

"The responsibility of advertising 
is to tell the over-all truth. It. is not 
to set down and prove all the ele- 
ments in that truth. For example, 
it seems to me to be quite enough 
to say about a new corned beef hash 
that it tastes better than ever before 
because it contains more meat and 
less potato than ever before without 
listing the weight of the meat and 
lb* potato." 

The Columbia University buyer 
behavior project is a half-million 
dollar study. The reaction to new 
products of as many as 1 2,000 house- 
wives is being gathered in stages 
along with the reaction of 250 in- 
dustrial concerns. 

"It is becoming clear," says Pro- 
fessor Howard, "that how confident 
the buyer is of her judgment is 
tremendously im|x>rtant." 

What goes into making up this 
judgment is one of the keys sought 
>u the survey. "The consumer has a 
remarkable capacity to tune out' 
evidence in which she or he is not 
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Nature of advertising protects the 
consumer . . . Walter Weir 



interested," Professor Howard finds. 
"This is a subconscious defense 
mechanism. The mind just can't as- 
similate all of the information that 
is available now." 

Any company, he feels, can un- 
doubtedly do a better job of inform- 
ing the housewife. "But because of 
our limited understanding of the 
buyer's information requirements, 
it is difficult to be specific as to the 
ways in which they might better 
inform her." 

He believes there are two types 
of buyers: Those who make judg- 
ments by taking into account infor- 
mation gleaned from a variety of 
sources and those who simply don't 
pay any attention to information. 

Affluence and education are apt 
to play a sizable role in the buyer 
determination of whether to try 
new convenience products. 

"In general," he says, "the home 
is a much more important status for 
the buyer in the lower middle class. 
The easier it is to prepare some- 
thing, the more inclined this ty|>e is 
to feel she is less needed, less val- 
uable to the home, fulfilling a less 
meaningful role." 

The upper middle-class house- 
wife, on the other hand, is far more 
apt to equate her time with money. 

What influences buying 

Time is one of a long list of 
intangibles that enter into buyer be 
havior income, social standing, en- 
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Advertising replaces face-to-face 
persuasion . . . Fairfax Cone 



vironment, education, personal ten- 
sions, habits, taste, information 
sources. 

Rut a vital point is noted by Pro- 
fessor Howard: 

"In our free society, one's own 
desires are the ultimate overriding 
factor. And you can't say, this is 
good for him, because it is good for 
me— and I know. 

"I'm sympathetic to the critics 
raising questions on consumer 
needs, but not sympathetic to ac- 
tion without concrete evidence of 
what is needed." 

There is ample evidence in buyer 
behavior patterns that word-of- 
mouth reports from friends are a 
major influencing factor and thus 
terribly important in promoting new 
products. 

There is evidence, too, that "the 
buyer gets bored after a while and 
-hops around for something new. 
something different from what she 
has been using. This is why the 
new product flow is important to a 
company." 

Professor Howard is confident 
the buyer behavior study will come 
up with solid information on which 
to base judgments about the con- 
sumer. 

"But you've got to remember," 
be cautions, "the consumer is a pn 
son. And a person in our society is 
highly individualistic. He thinks 
for himself. And who would have it 
any other way?" END 
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THE GLORY THAT WILL BE GREECE 




MODERN BUSINESS METHODS 



Walter Z. Granecki is a key executive in Litton' 's development plan [or Greece and Crete. Hy use of systems 
analysis and other space-age methods, the company expects to raise the nation's income and living standards. 



Athens. Grem:e— Krini-Tou-Moro- 
zini is a magnificent fountain in the 
center of the antique city of Herak- 
leion on the island of Crete. Splen- 
did Seventeenth Century carvings 
surround its bowl. Crouching lions 
give the fountain ferocious splen- 
dor. 

There's only one thing wrong. The 
fountain doesn't work. 

Venetians who built it didn't as- 
sure a water supply, and what's a 
fountain without water. 

Whenever Litton Industries. Inc., 
executives and engineers drive past 
the hone-dry fountain— which scores 
of them do in their unique work for 
the Creek government -it serves as 
a constant and tangible reminder 
that they must improve dramatical- 
ly on the Venetian effort in their 
development plans for this ancient 
land. 

A year ago this month Litton, the 
huge Los Angeles-based conglomer- 
ate, signed a contract with the f ireek 
government to advise and assist in 
the development of Crete and the 
western Peloponnesus area of the 



Associate Editor Sterling G. Slap- 
pey. a veteran of 15 years of foreign 
reporting, went to the Greek main- 
land and the Island of Crete to 
gather information about the un- 
usual American business approach 
to Greek revival described in this 
article. 



mainland. During the contract, 
which is renewable up to 12 years, 
investments will total at least S840 
million. 

There had never been such a deal 
struck before. It's private enter 
prise's answer to government pro- 
grams. 

What Litton hopes to do is en- 
gineer the uplift of a million peo- 
ple in the two backward areas, create 
new markets for Greek products, in- 
crease annual income from an in- 
credibly low 8300 per capita to 
something like SKitX). open up Greece 
as a market for modern and tech- 
nical products and carry out vast 
socioeconomic research and develop- 
ment projects. 

One of the main efforts is to im- 
prove conditions in the two areas 
so that Greece can become a viable 
associate member of the Common 
Market. 

The contract makes Litton peo- 
ple a little humble as they reflect 
on their responsibilities. 

Litton got the original assign- 
ment in 1965 to make a study of 
the area's potential because the situ- 
ation was ripe at the company and 
in Athens for such a project. Look- 
ing back it is hard to tell who 
picked whom whether the govern 
ment picked Litton or if the com- 
pany thought Greece was the best 
place to launch the novel work. 

I.itton negotiated with a parade 



of Greek governments— conservative 
governments, socialists and finally 
the right-wing military junta which 
overthrew the socialists in April 
1967. A month after the overthrow 
the contract was signed. It calls for 
Litton's modern systems concept to 
attack poverty and backwardness by 
developing tourism, agric ulture and 
industry. 

Prospects are so good that Portu- 
gal, Turkey and Morocco are di- 
rectly negotiating with Litton for 
similar work. A dozen other coun- 
tries are in contact with Litton for 
studies which may lead to contracts. 

The Litton approach 

Litton's systems approach won't 
allow it to think in simple terms of 
tourist hotels which will help a few 
Cretan villagers, or of jobs for a 
handful of agricultural workers who 
scratch out furrows in the arid eai th 
of the Peloponnesus. 

Litton has been taught to go far 
beyond that by its chairman. 
Charles B. (Tex.) Thornton who is 
a founding father of the systems 
approach. 

Litton is planning or advising on 
the whole package: hotels, roads 
leading to hotels, the airport where 
hotel guests can land, supplies of 
food and water, handicraft manu 
facture, recreation facilities, com 
munications, purchase of land, dc 
vclopment of natural resources. 
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REVIVE AN ANCIENT LAND 




Aerial view of one of new dams built to 
yield water for irrigation and city use. 



Litton's bold, imaginative plans to bolster economy of Greece 
issue from this unpretentious headquarters in city of Athens. 



agriculture, irrigation, crop selection 
and rotation, crop marketing, lo- 
cating and training workers, gov- 
ernment relations, which tourists 
'American or European) are likely 
to use which hotels, what particular 
'■rops arc best suited for and who 
"light invest money in scores of de- 
velopment projects. 

Above all Lit ton's duties are to 
attract a large share— primarily in 
Europe~of the S840 million needed 
to develop the potentially rich areas 
°f Greece. Litton doesn't have to 
raise all of the money because the 
government and local partners will 
Put up large amounts annually. 

Litton's cheering section hasn't 
always been as large as it now is. 

Disgruntled bureaucrats used to 
whis|K-r to visitors that Litton would 
Litton moved too slowly, that 
fees were atrociously high. Euro- 
pean companies, tinged with jeal- 
ousy, said they could have done the 
job. 

Greek leftists put out rumors that 
Litton, with influence in Washing- 
ton, helped get diplomatic recogni- 
tion for the dictatorial junta. An- 
dreas I'ap.mdreou, son of the former 
Greek Prime Minister who was im- 
prisoned by the junta, advised fi- 
nanciers not to invest in Greece and 
accused Litton of being a public re- 
lations flack for the right-wing gen- 
erals. He neglected to concede that 
his father's government gave early 
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and enthusiastic approval to Lit- 
ton's program. Greek civil servants 
for years enjoyed a leisurely, red- 
tape colTee-drinking approach to 
work. Then they became nervous 
with all those busy Americans, and 
especially American-trained Greeks, 
outworking them and making them 
look bad. 

There were Greek-American per- 
sonality clashes which resulted in 
transfers. 

On top of this, Litton his been 
caught in a politically frantic year. 
It saw the Israeli-Arab war, upheav- 
al on Cyprus, the attempted coup 
against the junta, the flight of King 
Constantinc, the gold crisis and a 
torrent of bad publicity for the jun- 
ta. And, during the year, Litton earn- 
ings and the price of its stock tum- 
bled. 

At any time Litton might have 
been justified in throwing in its 
hand, getting up from the Greek 
gamble and heading home to peace- 
ful Beverly Hills where the height 
of excitement is reached when a 
drunk movie star runs over a fire 
hydrant. 

Outlook brighter 

Litton's Greek operation made it 
through the year in surprisingly 
good shape and the situation is look- 
ing better by the month. 

The contract is now quite popu- 
lar with the Greek people. Maga- 



zines and newspapers are embarrass- 
ingly eager to announce plans, even 
before Litton is ready, 

Litton is collecting costs, plus 11 
per cent, plus finder's fees. 

The World Bank recently loaned 
Greece .SI 2 million which, besides 
providing needed cash, was an in- 
dication of confidence in govern- 
ment stability. 

A $50 million development bond 
issue was oversubscribed in Athens 
and Salonica in less than a week 
—another indication of the people's 
confidence that their government, 
despite distaste for having generals 
rule them, will sit steady in the sad- 
dle for awhile. 

There are signs that money hoard- 
ing is relaxing. 

Litton offices and branch offices 
are buzzing, feasibility studies are 
being wound up, early financing 
arranged, project sites selected. And 
Litton has begun to announce the 
start of specific projects. 

The first, a 600-bed tourist hotel- 
bungalow complex near Khania on 
the northwest Cretan coast It will 
cost S4 million. The complex will 
command the top of a gentle hill 
that overlooks a sandy Mediterra- 
nean cove. Litton is putting some of 
its own money in the project. 

The beauty spot is made to order 
for Americans who have been to 
Europe and want to go somewhere 
new. Few Americans have ever 
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been to Crete. The place is ideal 
for sun-hunting Scandinavians and 
Englishmen, and for Germans who 
carry their deutsche marks in pock- 
ets sewn into their belts. 

Soon after the hotel is complet- 
ed in 1970, jumbo jets will be set- 
ting down 300 and 400 eager, cam- 
era-slung tourists per trip instead 
of the 180 or so who ride Boeing 
and Douglas jets to Europe in 1968. 

Litton's own Stouffer Restaurant 
and Inn Division will manage the 
complex. 

Seventeen other locations are 
under final consideration as hotel 
sites. The government, Greek in- 
vestors, Cretan partners and other 
Europeans are expected to sup- 
ply the money to build them. 

Finding the right local partner 
takes up Litton time because Greece 
isn't noted for its entrepreneurial 
talent. 

Another time-consuming job is 
finding owners of land needed for 
projects. 

In the United States you go to 
the courthouse and consult the coun- 
ty land records or get a title com- 
pany to do so. In Greece, it's not 
so simple. 

There's no courthouse, and gov- 
ernment records are so incomplete 
they are often worthless. Some- 
times churches can help. Their rec- 
ords go back hundreds of years. 
Sometimes a Litton man must go 
into the village coffeehouse and 
shout out, "Who owns that piece 
of land the grove of trees is on just 
above the beach south of Pirgos?" 

He might get such an answer as, 
"Dmitri's family has been on that 
land for nine generations but no 
one knows who owns it. Perhaps 
Dmitri does by now." 

The fun and games business of 
tourism takes up less than half of 
Litton's concern for Crete and the 
western Peloponnesus. More effort 
goes into advising the government 
on infrastruc ture projects < roads, 
airports, sewer systems, water sup- 
plies, irrigation) and in preparing 
for huge agricultural projects and 
helping industry get located in the 
right places. 

The Messara Plain— if Litton's 
efforts are successful— will be a 
European breadbasket in five or six 
years. The plain, lying in southern 
Crete, is 35 miles long and seven 
miles wide and its fertility has been 
famous for 5,000 years. 

Litton is running studies and 
tests to find the best time to bring 
in Messara strawberries, citrus and 
other fruits, cut flowers and vege- 



tables. European markets need them 
in early spring and if Litton can 
figure out how to deliver them, 
Crete's income will mount fast. 

American and European engineers 
are determining which is best for 
the Messara — water from deep 
wells or dams in the high moun- 
tains that lie like a spine across 
the middle of the island. 

Running the show 

If the Messara Plain project and 
smaller ones in the Peloponnesus 
succeed, the American in Greece 
most responsible will be Robert M. 
Allan Jr., president of Litton In- 
ternational Development Corp. Bob 
Allan is a former Cyprus Mines 
Corp. executive who was hand- 
picked by Tex Thornton. 

Mr. Allan is emotionally in- 
volved in his work. He sees Litton 
making a "technical heart traas- 
plant" in Greece and saving a sick 
friend. He says he believes that 
"investment opportunities in Greece 
have as much potential as any- 
where in the world." 

Mr. Allan commutes between 
Beverly Hills, Athens and the Brus- 
sels headquarters for Litton's Eu- 
ropean projects. He relies heavily 
on Jacques S. Warshauer, acting 
managing director of Litton in 
Greece; Douglas W. Davies, direc- 
tor of operations; Victor L. Hesse; 
Walter Z. Granecki, regional man- 
ager in Crete and William Ward 
McGrew, regional office director in 
the western Pe!o|>onnesus. 

These gentlemen are interna- 
tionalists. Mr. Granecki has been 
in Greece as a Corps of Engineers 
officer and civilian engineer most 
of the time since the late 1940's. 
Mr. McGrew left the foreign ser- 
vice of the State Department last 
winter after 10 years in Greece, 
Turkey and Cyprus. They are typ- 
ical of Litton's first-class staff. 

They refu.se> to be stampeded in- 
to recommending or announcing 
projects without first completing 
long feasibility studies to be as 
sine- as possible the projects will lie 
successful Several civil servants 
had l)een pressing for more rapid an- 
nouncements, thereby confusing an- 
nouncements with results. 

Anti-Littonites among the bu- 
reaucrats should l>e put finally to 
flight within several months when 
Litton recommends the location, fi- 
nancing and construction plans for 
magnificent tourist, agricultural, and 
industrial areas on Crete and along 
the sea south of Patras, and as far 
south on the Peloponnesus as Kala- 



mata— all in southwestern Greece. 

Some Peloponnesus beaches are 
50 miles long and 300 feet wide. 
Like Cretan areas they have every- 
thing for tourism— ancient temples, 
old fortresses, ruins, museums, 
legends, artifacts, ideal weather 290 
days or more a year, nearby air 
ports and roads which can be de- 
veloped, abundant labor and plen- 
ty of friendly smiling natives in 
local dress for tourists to photo- 
graph. 

More months may pass before an- 
nouncements are made on compli- 
cated irrigation projects, a refinery, 
fiber glass plant, cutlery-making 
plant, earth-fill dams, harbor im- 
provements, road net extensions and 
upgrading of handicraft manufac- 
ture, small electronic and machin- 
ery assembly plants, cement works 
and plans to develop gypsum de- 
posits. 

For years Greece has imported 
meat and exported grain. This 
awkward situation may be put right 
when Litton systems analysis spe- 
cialists, computers, agribusiness ex- 
perts and thinkers are finished. 

They hope Greek l>eef herds can 
be increased so that less beef is 
imported, that existing herds are 
upgraded and Greek grains can be 
used to fatten beef instead of being 
shipped away at small profit. 

Ho Coney Islands 

One problem Litton wrestles with 
is how to keep areas of high tourist 
potential from becoming little Ameri- 
cas. They hardly want hamburger 
stands to spring up in the middle 
of Apollo's Temple. 

Take Olympia. Olympia, original 
site of the Olympic Games, is prac- 
tically a Holy Land for sportsmen. 
Furthermore it is a beautiful six)t. 
Without Litton's help, Olympia 
could become a Coney Island. 

Litton's plans for Olympia are 
tentative but the company hopes to 
make it a pilgrimage place where 
tasteful new buildings blend with 
old. Visitors may be put up in 
hotels and motels 15 miles away 
so that Olympia will look a great 
deal like it did in classic times anc 
less like a western European or 
American commercial vacation area 

Litton is anxious to get startec 
in Olympia and in other places be- 
cause the original four year con- 
tract now has only three years to 
go. There doesn't seem to be seri- 
ous doubt that the contract will 
be renewed, but some shining re- 
sults won't hurt a bit when renew- 
al time comes. END 
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The Russians 
have good athletes 
because they 
compete 



and dull clothes 
because they don't. 

that would eventually lead to fewer brands in 
the stores and therefore, less competition. 

But, they forget that restricting competi- 
tion is not the way this country got prosperous. 

It is competition that produces the endless 
innovations in our marketplace. ..that creates 
whole new industries... more jobs... and makes 
our country a good place to live in. 

Without competition, (here's no point in 
making things better at lower prices . . .whet her it's 
a 7th Avenue dress with a Paris look ... a cake 
mix full of dates and nuts... or a great new flavor 
in lipsticks. 

Competition is the spice of life. Don't let 
anybody talk you out of it. 

Magazine Publishers Association 

An auocittcgn ot 365 l»4m| U.S miiumn 



The Russians have a good thing going 
in sports. 

But when it comes to things like clothes, 
cosmetics, and cake mixes, they're way out in 
left field. 

Because they don't compete, their products 
come out unimaginative, poorly made— and 
overpriced. 

Like athletes, products get better when they 
compete. They have to— or get out of the running. 

That's why it's troubling to find influential 
critics in this country who think it's wasteful to 
have so many brands of the same product com- 
peting in our marketplace. 

They'd like the government to take steps 



CAN WE SOLVE 
AMERICA'S PROBLEMS? 



A penetrating survey of the worries and 
aspirations of businessmen interviewed 
nationwide by Nation's Business editors 



America has reached a crucial 
moment in its history. 

We're challenged by massive 
social problems, apprehensive about 
foreign developments and uncertain 
over who will be the next President 
:md what his policies will be. 

But as people of action we in- 
stinctively resist being bogged in 
any social, economic or political 
quagmire. 

We're restless over the ^conclu- 
siveness of Viet Nam, over the enor- 
mity of race relations, over the com- 
plexities of the dollar's future and 
over the pervasiveness of govern- 
ment in our lives. 

But Americans tend to turn rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction into 
progress. We're a nation of problem 
solvers, builders, innovators. The 
business community particularly 
catalyzes and powers such actions. 

The editors of Nation's Business 
crisscrossed the nation, talking with 
business leaders about business- 
men's attitudes, their concerns, their 
moods and their hopes. 

The editors conclude that amidst 
America's turmoil and troubles, 
there's cause for optimism. 

Widespread conviction exists that 
expunging poverty and prejudice, 
reviving the economy and restoring 
the dollar's soundness are possible, 
but not by passing new laws or 
writing new regulations or appro- 
priating more funds. 

There is broadening agreement 
that many past government poli- 
cies don't work, that policies must 
and are changing, that inequities 
or privileges for certain segments of 
society are being recognized, that 
over-permissiveness and under-re- 
sponsibility must be altered. 



We admit, gripe about, argue over 
and wrestle with our problems. 
That's a sign of our strength. Over- 
coming obstacles lifts us to new 
levels of achievement. 

We need to remember that other 
men in other times also faced im- 
mense problems. We need to re- 
call that we are the most prostxr- 
ous, best housed, best educated, 
strongest nation on earth. 

Talk over America's times and 
troubles with scores of businessmen 
and you get a new overview of the 
obstacles they struggle with and the 
opportunities they envision. 

For example, Wallace E. John- 
son, president of Holiday Inns of 
America, Inc.. headquartered in 
Memphis, Tenn., is concerned about 
Viet Nam, racial unrest, the British 
pound, the Canadian and American 
dollars and inflation. 

"But let's don't sell America 
short," he warns. "We are not go- 
ing through anything different than 
our grandfathers did." 

He counsels against letting the 
country fall into the hands of "in- 
tellectuals without any practical 
business experience." 

He foresees some continued riots 
and other racial agonies, "but out 
of that will come a new standard 
of living, a new day." 

Following are comments of other 
American businessmen on specific 
areas of concern : 

Government policies 

Probably the only certainty of 
the Presidential election is that we 
will have a new President next 
year and new policies, programs 
and approaches to our national 
and international struggles. 



Carl A. Beck, president, Charles 
Beck Machine Corp., King of Prus- 
sia, Pa., is disturbed that America 
seems to lack a specific set of long- 
range goals. To him, nations as 
well as businesses and individuals 
need a target. He senses a grow- 
ing concern over the "inefTective- 
ness of the pouring out of billions 
of dollars by the federal govern- 
ment." 

Edward M. Penick, president of 
Arkansas' largest (tank, the Worthen 
Bank & Trust Co., Little Rock, 
Bays: "We ne?d to return to a 
more sensible national government. 
We just can't be all things to all 
people. Many of us doubt that any 
country is financially big enough 
to remake the world." 

A. U. Chesterton, board chair- 
man, Chesterton Packing & Seal 
Co., Everett, Mass., also is "deep- 
ly concerned with the lack of finan- 
cial responsibility on the part of 
government, particularly the fed- 
eral government." 

James Lee Clarke Jr., executive 
vice president of Miller's, Inc., a de- 
partment store chain based in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., believes government 
is getting far too big. 

"I think we're features of the 
system— the system's got us," he 
says. He questions whether any 
President can straighten the coun- 
try out. 

J. W. Vandewart, executive vice 
president, English Lumber Co., 
Asheville, N.C.. fears that the grow- 
ing intervention of government in 
business is looking very much like 
the early days of Nazism from 
which he fled in the 1930's. 

"This country of great freedoms 
is changing so rapidly," he says. 
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Albert Fried, chairman of the board, 
Compuiron, Inc. 




Edward Penick, president, Worthen 
Bank & Trust Co. 




President -John Whitmore. Texas 
National Hank of Commerce. 



"I don't mind paying taxes; but 
what bothers me is that along with 
more and more taxes, we are hav- 
ing more and more of our freedoms 
taken from us." 

John E. Whitmore, president, 
Texas National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, says: 

"President Johnson's speech of 
March 31 gave hope that we may 
see an improvement in two of the 
most serious problems facing Amer- 
ican business— the nation's unbal- 
anced fiscal budget and the lack 
of confidence in the American dol- 
lar occasioned by our unbalanced 
fiscal budget. 

"The President has taken several 
steps that might lead to a solution 
of the Viet Nam problem. That 
would mean a reduction in defense 
expenditures which would reduce 
the strain on the budget." 

A. E. Weidman, president and 
chairman of Los Angeles-based 
Seaboard Finance Co., says: "Amer- 
ican business, as well as the Ameri- 
can system of government, is ex- 
periencing local and international 
ferment of a tremendous nature." 

He believes, however, that "fer- 
ment is the symptom of change, 
and American business has survived 
and prospered because it is adap- 
table to change." 

While he's optimistic for the long 
term, "anxiety and apprehension 
dominate today." He says this is 
caused partly by foreign policy. 

"There is a feeling of caution, 
restlessness, instability," Mr. Weid- 
man observes. "Vast investments 
in plant expansion, new product de- 
velopment, exploration and even 
marketing are being held off pend- 
ing more decisive policies from 
Washington." 

Harold E. Kranz, vice president, 
MacKlanburg-Duncan, Inc., an Ok- 
lahonia City maufacturer of building 
specialties, states: "It just MMM 
more and more the government's 
socializing the whole country." 

Albert A. Fried, board chairman, 
Computron, Inc., a Bedford, Mass., 
manufacturer of precision magnet- 
ic tape for computers, wonders 
"whether it's worth 60 hours a 
week to kill myself on the prob- 
lems of my company, when there 
are other, more vital problems to 
resolve in this country." 

Robert A. Culver, president of 
Valley Fidelity Bank & Trust Co.. 
Knoxville, says the biggest head- 
ache for banking is the balance of 
payments. He calls the Johnson 
Administration's proposed cure 
"like putting a Band-aid on a guy 
who needs a blood transfusion." 

Mr. Culver thinks the nation 



should distinguish between the 
"worthy poor" and the "unworthy 
poor," emphasizing self-help. 

Harvey J. Alexander, secretary- 
treasurer, Arway Furniture Co., Inc., 
in a predominately Negro section of 
St. Louis, Mo., is disturbed by gov- 
ernment loans to small business- 
men. 

"The government will tie up ev- 
erything you own, including your 
underwear," he says. "But if you 
happen to be on a poverty pro- 
gram, you don't have any trouble 
at all getting money from the gov- 
ernment. 

"Of course, many of the govern- 
ment programs never reach the 
people they're intended for, Guys 
in Washington sit at their drawing 
boards and tell us what we need. 
Then they turn the money over to 
groups who turn it over to sub 
groups who turn it over to other 
sub groups on down the line with 
everybody in the operation making 
something till it gets down to the 
person it's intended for. 

"And there's almost nothing left." 

Eldridge Lovelace, senior partner 
of Harland Bartholomew & Associ- 
ates, Clayton, Mo., city planners, is 
upset by the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in the urban development 
field. He says the government and 
the universities are pulling many 
of the most qualified men in the 
field away from private business. 

"My key personnel spend 15 to 
20 per cent of their time on non- 
productive paper work for federal 
and state requirements. We've even 
had to give our employees a short 
course on how to get along with 
bureaucrats," says Mr. Lovelace. 

Edward A. Ring, president and 
board chairman. Circle F Industries, 
Trenton, N. J„ is irked by the fuss 
on Capitol Hill over mergers and 
the presumption that "there's got 
to be something wrong." He won 
ders why there is no concern for 
the plight of family-owned compan- 
ies that must either fold or be sold 
for estate purposes to pay taxes 
when the owner dies. 

He says the tax structure is a 
major cause of mergers. 

Despite the frustration in deal- 
ing with government and the confu- 
sion over its aims, businessmen all 
over the country these days are 
taking a keener interest in public 
and political affairs and devoting 
more time and energy to learning 
about and helping to solve public 
problems than at any time in the 
past. 

O. H. "Art" Saunders, vice presi- 
dent, Kay Lyn, Inc., a High Point, 
N. C, furniture manufacturer, bc- 
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CAN WE SOLVE AMERICA'S PROBLEMS? 

continued 



lieves that "whatever the country 
does, whatever the President does, 
you have to stand behind him." 

He disapproves of vocal dissent- 
ers, peace-niks and draft resisters. 

"I couldn't let every employee of 
the plant make all the decisions," 
he says. 

Mr. Ring, of Circle F Industries, 
thinks Viet Nam has caused "vehe- 
ment" division which is harming 
the country. 

However, when Viet Nam is fi 
nally settled, Mr. Ring predicts 
America will have a booming econ- 
omy. 

Thomas I. Stephenson, chairman 
of the executive committee, Appa- 
lachian National Life Insurance 
Co., headquartered in Knoxville, 

says: 

"Viet Nam got the whole country 
in somewhat of a turmoil. It seems 
to me the country has lost a helluva 
lot of prestige in the last few years." 

William S. Hatten, president, 
Harper-Wyman Co., Hinsdale, III., 
finds that the draft is cutting heav- 
ily into the pool of trainable youths 
and is adding to the problem of get- 
ting skilled workers. 

"We're hiring from the so-called 
ghetto areas in hopes of training 
the hard-core unemployed," adds 
Mr. Hat ten, whose firm makes con- 
trols for gas appliances. 

Samuel J. Davy, president, 
EPSCO, Inc., Westwood, Mass., 
says the draft has hindered his 
firm's recruitment efforts, espo< ial 
ly for "effective" managers. EPSCO 
makes systems and products for 
data handling, communications and 
automatic typewriting. 

"As a small company, we haven't 
the reserves to encourage a slower, 
cautious buildup of managerial per- 
sonnel," Mr. Davy says. "So we 
must speed up the process." 

Dr. Seymour Rothchild, presi- 
dent, New England Nuclear Corp., 
B Boston, Mass., firm that supplies 
radioactive chemicals for research, 
says Viet Nam cut down federal ex- 
penditures for re.iearch. 

"Our biggest challenge, as a re- 
sult, has been to seek new areas of 
growth for the company," he says. 
"Also, the uncertainties of the time 
are such that we cannot determine 
whether we should batten down our 
hatches, or renew our expansion 
moves." 

Inflation 

G. B. Burrus, president and Ixxird 
chairman, Peoples Drug Stores, 
Inc., based in Washington, D.C., 
says: "The economy is sound, but 
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it is being mishandled. Business 
budgets what it can afford, why not 
government?" 

Mr. Burrus questions the govern- 
ment inclination toward welfare, 
rather than "approaching things on 
a self-liquidating basis." 

"Government," he adds, "talks 
about inflation, then imposes across 
the board wage increases." 

William A. Haist Jr., president, 
Sprague Meter Co.. Bridgeport, 
Conn., states: "Government spend- 
ing is leading us right down the 
path to inflation. But you can't talk 
about that without considering 
wages. There is a disproportionate 
relationship to productivity. 

"If there's an honest endeavor to 
bring government expenses and in- 
come into closer balance— less a 
sense of giveaway— I have no fear 
the citizens would support it." 

Mr. Penick, of Worthen Bank & 
Trust, says inflation is high on the 
list of concerns of all people he 
talks with. "They see the purchas- 
ing power of their dollar shrinking, 
and it scares them," he adds. 

Morris Sobin, president, Pilot 
Radio- Television Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., blames inflation in America 
mainly on union wage demands 
and government deficit spending. 

"Unions keep seeking to top the 
wage increases won by other 
unions," he observes. "It's almost 
impossible to increase efficiency 
enough to cover the rising wage 
costs." 

K. Robert Hahn, senior vice 
president, Lear Siegler, Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif., wonders how long 
the government's limitations on for- 
eign investment will last. 

"If you can't re-invest your earn- 
ings, you start losing out in foreign 
markets," he notes. "If the limita- 
tions are not lifted in a year, we're 
in trouble." 

E. B. Johnson, partner in the 
Amarillo Livestock Auction Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, is upset by the 
impact that the wage-hour law is 
having on his business, which came 
under the law this year. 

"In cattle raising you can't pick 
and choose your hours like the 
law seems to want you to do," Mr. 
Johnson says, "Weather condi- 
tions, feeding conditions have to he 
considered. Cuttle sometimes have 
to he cared for night and day. 
Cattle's a live, breathing commod- 
ity. It's pretty hard to have a cow- 
boy punch a clock. 

"All this bookkeeping we've got 
to do now is a big problem." 

Howard H. Huhliell, board chair- 




Seymour Rothchild, president, New 
England Nuclear Corp. 




L. G. Laycook Jr., vice president. 
iMycook Printing Co. 
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man, Hubbcll Metals, Inc., a St. 
Louis metals distributor, sees seri- 
ous parallels between the inflation- 
ary spirals in America and the 
economic catastrophe that has 
befallen England. 

"Wilbur Mills is perfectly right," 
he says, referring to the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. "You've got to stop 
so much government spending. 

The recent stampede on gold 
may have sufficiently dramatized 
the critical shape of U. S. financial 
affairs so that positive steps will 
now be taken to close the deficits in 
the federal budget and the interna- 
tional balance of payments, some 
businessmen feel. This could re- 
store faith in the soundness of the 
dollar, which is still the anchor of 
the free world monetary system, 
they add. 

Crime and violence 

"Crime is a major concern with 
many people I know." says Mr. 
Haist, of Sprague Meter. "Five 
years ago in Bridgeport we never 
locked the doors of our homes. Now 
we do." 

Irving S. de Woskin, president of 
Beltx Corp., St. Louis, manufactur- 
er of feminine hygiene products, 
&ays the thing that bothers him 
rnost is a "revolt against authority" 
in the land "without concern with 
whether the authority has merit or 
Do< " 

He says there is little respect for 
Private property as seen not only 
|n looting during riots but in the 
increase in pilferage in his own 
Plant. 

"There's a moral breakdown in 
the government, too, as seen in the 
credibility gap. I think many peo- 
ple are just following the example 
of their leaders." 

More than a year ago, Mr. Bur- 
rus, of Peoples Drug Stores, wrote 
a letter to President .Johnson aimed 
at bringing the crime problem into 
sharper focus. The letter listed the 
18 armed robberies and 56 burglar- 
ies in Mr. Burrus' stores during 
1966. They resulted in an unin- 
sured loss of more than $88,000. 

On the anniversary of thai letter, 
Mr. Burrus sadly wrote another. 
Addressed to Patrick V. Murphy, 
Washington's public safety director, 
it showed how the crime problem 
worsened in 1967: 40 armed rob- 
beries, 76 burglaries and a loss of 
nearly $103,000. 

"We've had to close a number of 
good locations," Mr. Burrus says. 
"We simply can't hire the managers 



and sales people to work in certain 
parts of town." 

"Crime in the streets is disturb- 
ing," says Mr. Fried, of Compu- 
tron. "I grew up in a so-called bad 
neighborhood. Crime is nothing 
new to me. But kids today are more 
frustrated because there seem to 
be so many levels of neighbor- 
hoods. I never knew what I was 
missing. But slum kids today— via 
the films, TV and other media- 
know more, see more and are more 
alienated." 

James W. Dempster, president, 
Dempster Bros., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., manufacturers of refuse-han- 
dling equipment, notes that in ra- 
cial riots, looters hold their stolen 
articles up before TV cameras, giv- 
ing people the idea that the police 
and the National Guard will do 
nothing about it. 

"The law is the law, and when 
they lose respect for it, you're go- 
ing to have anarchy," Mr. Demps- 
ter warns. 

Businessmen in many cities are 
working closely with police in crime 
prevention and detection. They 
are striving, too, for court reform 
and against coddling of criminals. 
In many cities, business leaders 



have set up programs to rebuild 
slums where crime is bred. 

"Politically inspired legislative 
programs indicate either naivete 
about business or a deliberate at- 
tempt to harass and hamper busi- 
ness," maintains Mr. Weidman of 
Seaboard Finance Co. 

"The so-called 'truth' bills are 
masterful triumphs of copywriting, 
designed to generate consumer 
votes, but accomplishing little if 
anything in the way of consumer 
protection. Existing laws, either 
state or federal, already provide 
most of the safeguards suggested 
in the new federal consumer bills." 

Mr. Sobin, of Pilot Radio-Tele- 
vision, is concerned by a "double 
standard of justice" that govern- 
ment holds. "The slighest infrac- 
tion by a business is dealt with 
promptly and with the full effect of 
the law," he says, "but members of 
minority groups are able to violate 
laws with impunity." 

The growing power of unions and 
the way the National Labor Re- 
lations Board helps this growth 
"with its one-sidedness" bothers 
Mr. Vandewart of English Lumber 
Co. 

"I am disturbed by the fact that 



A NEW 
SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE? 



An ex-football hero is the man 
Republicans will tap if they win 
control. But what about venerable 
current Speaker John McCormack if 
Democrats stay in power? For a can- 
did profile and in-depth look at the 
speaker and the 91st Congress, see the 
June issue of Nation's Business. 




Call Kelly Labor. 
\Wl I be wailing at 

the station. 




Kelly Labor. Available on short 
SERVICES* notice for any unskilled or semi-skilled job. 




SAVE 33%! 



DUST-TEX low cost rental service pro- 
vides Mealed dust mops, entry carpets 
and dust cloths. They reduce your 
maintenance costs and do the job bet- 
ter and faster. You invest nothing! Ap- 
proved by hospitals, schools, churches 
and businesses of alt sizes. Contact 
your local DUST-TEX office or write 
for details. 





Your own maintenance men can use 
Rancoroof spray equipment FREE lo water- 
proof weatherworn roofs permanently. The 
roof spray equipment pumps Ranco plastic 
sealant from drums on the ground and sprays 
it directly on your roof. The sealant forms a 
seamless, elastic shield that dehes bitter 
cold and blistering heat, it stops leaks and 
restores pliability to old roof felt. Save con- 
tractor's costs, time, and handling: our 
Ranco Roofing Engineers provide |Obsite 
instruction. 

j,^^ / Write for free 40-page Ranco 
r/jLf f Roofing & Maintenance 
rfffrl Catalog which gives complete 
//NCI; details. 

RANCO INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CORP. 

13251 Union Avenue • Cleveland, Ohio 44120 
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CAN WE SOLVE 
OUR PROBLEMS? 

continued 

here in America— the place we Ger- 
mans dreamed of as the refuge of 
basic freedoms— that I had to check 
with my lawyer before I could say 
or do anything regarding a union 
that was trying to organize our em- 
ployees. The lawyer had to advise 
me as to whether or not the NLRB 
would consider my saying or doing 
things proper. Every word I said 
had to be checked with the law- 
yer" 

Arthur H. Boundy, New Enter- 
prise Division of Monsanto Corp., 
St. Louis, says: "While labor is 
being coddled, business is being put 
in a strait jacket. The President 
has taken a weak position in trying 
to keep wages down in the fight 
against inflation." 

Mr. Ring, of Circle F Industrie 
Mieves unions have moved 180 d« 
grees from being a necessary "bal- 
ance wheel" against exploitive 
"robber barons" to become a "terri- 
bly disruptive" element. He blames 
government, demonstrated in "over- 
bearing and overzealous guardian- 
ship by the courts and the NLRB 
of the unions." 

Mr. Hubbell, of Hubbell Metals, 
thinks a major danger in the grow- 
ing strength of unions is in their 
lavish political contributions. Both 
he and Mr. Dempster think unions 
"ought to be operating under the 
same rules and regulations of an- 
titrust as business." 

Allen Morgan, president, First 
National Bank of Memphis, says: 

"Government harasses big busi- 
ness too much. What's wrong with 
a company being big?" 

He mentions big business con- 
tributions to resource development 
and its many philanthropic activi- 
ties. "If you destroy big business," 
Mr. Morgan warns, "you'll destroy 
a major source of leadership in ail 
phases of society. 

"I don't think profit should be 
a dirty word and I don't think a 
balanced budget should be consid- 
ered a sin. I wish the government 
were run as efficiently as Ameri- 
can Telephone." 

Nat Landau, secretary treasurer, 
Landau Uniform Co., Inc., a Mem- 
phis apparel maker, is upset by the 
diminishing place of small busi- 
nesses in America. 

"The thing that's constantly in 
my mind," says Mr. Landau who 
is 32, is that there is really no place 
anymore for the small businessman." 

City unrest 

Roliert Dewar, a prematurely 
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Robert E. Williams, 

President, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, says . . . 





"Our industrial advertising calls on 
diff icult-to-reach buying influences . . . and at low cost" 



"Messages about our steel appearing in special- 
ized businesspapers reach buying influences our 
sales and technical service force normally can- 
not contact. These 'sales calls' via advertising 
are remarkably efficient when compared to pres- 
ent costs per call of putting a salesman across 
the desk from a purchasing agent. When you 
consider the current profit squeeze in steel and 
that we sell to roughly 26 different industries, 



we find it worthwhile to fully utilize a less ex- 
pensive form of sales communication . . . and 
industrial advertising serves that need. A well- 
balanced marketing team - including modern 
production facilities, practical research and de- 
velopment, customer-oriented services, a lean, 
hard running sales force and accurately aimed 
advertising is what makes Youngstown 'a grow- 
ing force in steel.'" 



Advertising cuts the cost of selling . . . association of industrial advertisers 




« East <2nd Street, New York, New York 10017 



CAN WE SOLVE AMERICA'S PROBLEMS? continued 



graying vice president of S. S. 
Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich., says 
his company and many others are 
working to see what can be done 
cooperatively about the unrest in 
cities. Kresge is also doing things 
on its own. 

One example: In the Detroit 
riots last summer, fire destroyed 
a retail store. 

"Using the investment criteria 
we usually do, we would never have 
rebuilt it." Mr. Dewar says. "But 
in this case, even though we may 
not be able to insure it, we're going 
ahead." 

L. G. Laycook Jr., vice president, 
Laycook Printing Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., says: "Black Power and riots 
are our greatest concern down here. 
Fortunately, with President John- 
son now apparently a lame duck, 
he will be more willing to cope with 
this cancerous situation. 

When the riots broke out this year, 
he points out, the President was 
quick to offer federal assistance. "He 
had not done this in the past. I think 
he's now ready to clamp down." 

Mr. Ring, of Circle F Industries, 



Friday, May 10 

"Somehow 
It Works" 

A fascinating look at our colorful 
Americon political system 

10-11 p.m. Eaifern and Pacific Time 
9-10 p.m. Central Time 
8-9 p.m. Mountain Time 

ON NBC TELEVISION 

One of the American Profile 
TV documentaries sponsored by 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

51 Madiion Ave , New York. N.Y 10010 




"The New York Life Agent 
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believes that civil disobedience and 
disorder are necessary up to a point 
for Negroes to gain self-respect. "A 
person who respects himself doesn't 
need to hate someone else," Mr. 
Ring states. 

Negroes have achieved self-re- 
spect and demonstrated their abili- 
ties in Viet Nam, he adds. "We 
must find useful places for them in 
society when they return." 

Mr. Stephenson, of Appalachian 
National Life Insurance Co., 
claims it Is hard to find qualified 
Negroes to hire. 

"Many in government say you've 
got to hire them whether they're 
qualified or not," Mr. Stephenson 
notes. "I think that's the biggest 
mistake anybody ever made— to put 
a Negro in a job he's not qualified 
for. 

"If he doesn't work out, he'll au- 
tomatically blame his color rather 
than his own lack of capacity." 

To help solve some of the na- 
tion's social problems, Mr. Beck, 
of Beck Machine Co., favors incen- 
tives to the private sector rather 
than handouts. For instance, a tax 
credit to companies training the un- 
skilled. "Prime the private enter- 
prise pump a bit," he suggests, "but 
don't flood it with dollars from 
Washington." 

"We can't ease these tensions," 
says Mr. Haist, of Sprague Meter, 
"unless we open the doors of oppor- 
tunity to these Negroes. Education 
is one of the solutions. But I don't 
think you can legislate Negroes 
into jobs." 

"The government," says Mr. 
Sobin, of Pilot Radio-Television, 
"tends to blame manufacturing for 
not doing more to prevent riots. 
They forget we have responsibili- 
ties to stockholders as well as to the 
community. 

"When we start giving preferen 
tial treatment to unqualified em- 
ployees, as the government wants 
us to do, we start having problems 
with our old employees who are 
qualified." 

Taxes 

"We've had our manufacturing 
license fee doubled in the past 
two years," says Mr. de Woskin. 
of Beltx Corp. "In addition the city 
has a tax on every dollar's worth 
of sales no matter where the order 
is sent. And on top of that is a one 
per cent city earnings tax and a tax 
for building industrial plants. 

"The result, of course, has been 
that many manufacturers are mov- 
ing out of St. Louis. The city gov- 



ernment seems to think that the 
way to make up for this is to raise 
the taxes still more on the firms 
that stay behind." 

Another St. Louis businessman, 
Mr. Alexander, of Arway Furni- 
ture, lists taxes as his chief concern. 

"You work extra hard to expand 
your business and all you find is 
that you've mostly just done a lot 
of free work for the government," 
he says. "It's frustrating." 

Mr Haist, of Sprague Meter, 
feels Congress "should slap on a 
10 per cent surtax— the sooner the 
better. "But," he adds, "that should 
be coupled with a cutback in gov- 
ernment spending." 

"I believe the country is ready to 
accept a tax increase," says Mr. Liy- 
cook, of Laycook Printing Co. 
"Most of us feel, I am sure, this is 
the only solution to our monetary 
problems. 

"I would insist, though, that any 
tax increase be accompanied by a 
comparable— if not greater— reduc- 
tion in nonessential spending." 

Attitudes 

"Business needs better communi- 
cations from government, and the 
public needs better communications 
from business." states Mr. Weid- 
man, of Seaboard Finance Co. 

"The erosion of public confidence 
in both government and business, 
the attitude of today's youth show 
that government and business have 
been so busy selling their end re- 
sults-their products-that they have 
failed to sell themselves. 

"The American consumer has 
never had such an array of quality 
products to examine, such values 
to obtain, as today. Bui the com- 
panies which provide them are some 
times suspect and criticized. Social 
reformers find business a popular 
target." 

Frank P. Adams, Inwird chairman, 
Cyclotron Corp., a Berkeley. Calif . 
firm which makes atomic accelera- 
tors, says businessmen who want to 
do something about the problems 
that confront the nation should get 
into politics. He is a member of the 
state and the Alameda County Re- 
publican central committees. 

"If a businessman doesn't take 
part in politics, politics is going to 
take part of him," Mr. Adams says. 
"You can't avoid taking part in poli- 
tics any more than you can avoid 
meeting a payroll that is falling 
due. 

"The businessman who isn't con- 
cerned about who gets elected to 
legislative office might just as well 
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be unconcerned about who's keep- 
ing his books." 

He believes President Johnson's 
announcement that he will not 
seek re-election will clear the air of 
many issues. He thinks Sen. Rob- 
ert Kennedy or Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy will be the Democratic 
nominee and that Republicans will 
choose what he calls a responsible 
conservative and believes Richard 
Nixon or Gov. Ronald Reagan will 
fill the bill. 

Dr. Carl M. Horn, vice president 
educational division, Capital Film 
Services, Inc.. Lansing, Mich., be- 
lieves President Johnson's an- 
nouncement that he won't run is 
having a good effect on American 
attitudes. "We needed a change," 
he says. 

"The people want a fresh out- 
look," says Mr. Laycook, of Lay- 
cook Printing Co. "They want to 
face up to the problem. New lead- 
ership in either party would give 
them more optimism than they now 
enjoy. 

"Albeit these problems, this is a 
great country. We have survived 
wars, depressions, riots before and 
we can again." 

Dr. Rothchild, of New England 
Nuclear Corp., is concerned over 
"the general run-down of quality in 
the United States." 

"I include in this the growing evi- 
dence of moral and physical de- 
cay and the surge of an attitude of 
'I don't care,' " he adds. "It is ev- 
erywhere." 

"A major problem," claims Mr. 
Hatten of Harj>er-Wyman Co., 
"seems to be that we aren't supply- 
ing the leaders for youths today. 

"The punks get all of the public- 
ity. We need more publicity for the 
good things young people are doing, 
such as the activities of Junior 
Achievement groups." 

Mr. Haist, of Sprague Meter, is 
not too worried about today's gen- 
eration. "These kids are just as 
good as we were," he says. 

"Ninety-five per cent of our 
youngsters are good, solid citizens. 
Perhaps they need some leader- 
ship. Maybe the pace of life today 
for these youngsters is a problem. 
It certainly is more complex. But 
I am hopeful they can absorb it." 

He is confident that Americans 
can continue to survive their prob- 
lems. 

"Certainly," he adds, "it's a 
healthy situation that more and 
more people are discussing their 
problems and are anxious to do 
something about them." END 



getting 
the 
job 



building 



So you needed more 
space, moved, add- 
ed a few people to 
the staff, bought 
some new office 
equipment, and 
put someone in 
rifinP charge. Then, the 
UUIIGna same thing all over 
again — you needed 
more help, larger 
quarters, more office 
equipment, an assist- 
ant for the man in 
charge, and a couple 
of accountants to keep 
track of it all. Where will 
it stop? 

Before you reach your 
Waterloo, call the trade 
Or professional association 
serving your field. It has up- 
to-date knowledge of how 
others in the field are solving 
growth problems — and it can 
assist you with such things as 
industry statistics, research 
studies, and legal guide lines. 
Think of the saving in time, en- 
ergy and dollars! In short, you 
can concentrate on building 
the successful kind of empire 
you're really after — your own 
business. 
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BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 



Less inflation ahead 

(Credit and finance) 

King coal's comeback 

(Natural resources) 

Cutting casualties 

/ Transportation > 



AGRICULTURE 

Increasing humidity is good news 
for growers and shippers of fresh 
vegetables. 

Today many fresh commodities are 
shipped in trucks with refrigeration 
equipment, plus about 4,000 pounds 
of ice. The ice is not for refrigeration 
but for humidity. The needed mois 
ture is released as ice melts. 

Agriculture Department reports de- 
velopment of humidifying equipment 
to replace ice, reducing weight carried 
and increasing truck capacity. De 
partment's transportation research 
staff reports successful experiments 
with Florida vegetable shipments. 

Spokesman predicts approach will 
see widespread use as truckers keep 
trying to reduce needless weight. (Note 
increased use of aluminum bodies 
with foam insulation.) "They are 
quick to grab any improvement like 
that." 

CONSTRUCTION 

Heavy spending for public facilities 
in urban areas has local govern 
ments looking to real estate to help 
offset costs. 

Such spending for facilities like 
rapid transit and freeways enhances 
value of surrounding area as direct 
result: governments want to recoup 
more than normal yield of higher tax 
assessment. 

In Great Britain, project known as 
Brixton Town Centre in London area 
is being developed around transit hub 
where land in excess of transit needs 



was taken and is being rented to de- 
velopers. 

Same concept is reflected in so 
called "joint development" being 
pushed by U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. Works this way: Government 
normally pays for land taken, plus 
damages to adjoining property whose 
use is limited. Often it would cost 
little more to acquire all affected prop- 
erties. Land adjacent to a freeway 
can be developed in conjunction with 
air-space construction over the free 
way for higher economic use. with 
enhanced value accruing to govern- 
ment. 

Recently, a county in Maryland won 
authority to acquire property adja- 
cent to future public facilities through 
negotiated purchase, not condemna 
tion. 

And Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority, planning and build- 
ing rapid transit system for nation's 
capital, weighs possible uses of land 
"incidental" to transit. This includes 
multiple use of property essential to 
transit. 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Inflation of only two per cent in 
1969? 

That's the kind of long-shot eco 
nomic forecasting you can get when 
the economists look at world affairs 
to gauge what will happen to the 
country and its money markets. 

Robert A. Kavesh. professor of 
economics and finance at NYU's grad- 
uate school of business administra- 
tion, and a former Chase Manhattan 



Bank official, sticks his neck out on 
the two per cent inflation figure— next 
year, not this. 

An early forecaster of today's pinch 
(Nation's Business, March, 1967), he 
foresees progress in Viet Nam, bal- 
ance of payments and federal fiscal 
policy. "Everything that could have 
gone wrong has gone wrong" he says, 
and the economy appears due for a 
better break. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Export vice president of Atlanta 
based pen manufacturer attended for- 
eign trade conference recently in 
hopes of locating overseas distribu- 
tors to gam competitive edge. 

Steamship representatives antici 
pated his requirements and had an- 
swers for him within minutes after his 
arrival. The reason: Foreign distribu- 
tors are becoming more aware of ag 
gressive U. S. trade expansion efforts 
and seeking contacts with manufac 
turers here. 

Committee of American Steamship 
Lines cites this as example of way 
its trade-promotion efforts are taking 
hold. Now in second year, program 
has generated more than 26.000 in 
quiries from 5,200 businesses in 48 
states, circulates newsletters to 75, 
000 firms here. 

program consists of scheduling 
private interviews for U. S. business 
men seeking to enter or expand over 
seas trade with steamship companies. 
They have world-wide network of 
1,300 representatives covering 450 
world ports. Twenty-third such con- 
ference recently ended in Kansas 
City, attended by representatives of 
53 companies. 

No over-all figures are available, 
but Committee publishes case his- 
tories of successful efforts. It also 
recently issued consultant's study 
showing benefits of U. S. flag-carrier 
operation in offsetting balance of pay 
ments drain. 

MANUFACTURING 

New home construction, soaring 
consumption of electricity spur growth 
of wiring-device industry. 
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Industry, which includes plugs and 
receptacles, cord sets, switches and 
the like, hit more than $1 billion last 
year in shipments. 

Edward A. Ring, president of Circle 
F Industries, Trenton, N.J., says in- 
dustry nearly doubled since 1960 due 
to new products and higher equipment 
standards. 

Short-range prospects have 
dimmed recently due to economic 
plight of home-building industry, but 
longer-term prospects appear bright. 

Industry spokesman notes that 
average American home will consume 
8,000 kilowatt hours annually by 
1970. compared to 4,700 just four 
years ago. 

Dramatic increase in number and 
variety of appliances tells part of 
story. 

Average six-room home had only 
nine electrical outlets in 1938, com 
pared to 30 today. 

Industry prospects are not limited 
to home power consumption, of 
course. Demand for wiring devices 
increases greatly in industry and for 
stadiums and other entertainment fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. Ring predicts that new tech- 
nological developments will continue 
industry growth. 

MARKETING 

Small-volume shippers seek trans- 
portation economies through pooled 
shipments from public warehouses. 

Economies come from volume ship- 
ments to warehouses and less-than 
truckload shipments to nearby mar- 



1967 



1968 

{est.) 



1972 
(est.) 



ket areas. One manufacturer says 
such distribution system provides 
storage flexibility and improved ser- 
vice, completely paying for itself if 
close enough to large-volume sales 
centers. 

Pooling can mean daily delivery at 
savings over small-shipment charges 
or guaranteed deliveries on specific 
dates. Other claimed advantages in- 
clude improved ordering patterns, in 
ventory control and delivery sched- 
uling. 

Drug and toiletry manufacturers are 
getting into the field and others are 
investigating the prospects. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Comeback in coal surges ahead. 
U. S. production is expected to sur- 
pass 1947 peak of 630 million tons 
by 1972. 

National Coal Association cites con- 
sumption boom in electric utilities, 
unit trains, mine-mouth generation 
and long-term contract arrangements 
as factors underlying trend. Barge 
hauling also brings economies— Mid- 
west coal can go down Mississippi 
River, across Gulf of Mexico to Tam- 
pa, for example. 

Major oil companies acquire coal 
properties, including Continental Oil's 
purchase of Consolidation Coal Co. 
couple of years back. They see them- 
selves as diversifying in total energy 
business, view vast coal deposits, as 
compared to limited gas and oil re- 
serves, look to research in new coal 
uses. 

Kennecott Copper recently acquired 



Peabody Coal Co. as diversification 
move in mining. 

Production for 1967 hit 551 mil- 
lion tons, biggest since 1948. This 
year's forecast by NCA's economics 
committee is 565 million tons. 

Coal resurgence helps bring back 
depressed mining regions like Appala- 
chia, creates shortage of miners, 
spurs research in related fields like 
use of fly-ash for brick production. 

One symptom of brightening pic- 
ture: NCA's board of directors now 
authorizes publication of industry's 
five-year forecasts. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Furor over federal standards for 
new-car safety obscures real impact 
of campaign against highway deaths. 

Department of Transportation ar- 
gues that even safest cars can't make 
real progress against injuries and fa- 
talities without greater attack on many 
accident causes, including "the nut 
behind the wheel." 

DOT helps finance state and local 
efforts focusing on all safety aspects 
of driving process— car, driver, road, 
traffic control, law enforcement, med- 
ical treatment, accident records and 
statistics. 

Matching funds to states go for 
broad state wide programs of driver 
education, vehicle inspection, record- 
keeping and the like. 

Some projects are narrower, experi- 
mental, suggesting variety of problems 
under attack: 

One Texas study seeks to expand 
supply of driver-education personnel 
by training nondegree teachers. 

Projects in Pennsylvania and Ne- 
braska experiment with helicopters for 
emergency medical service; Illinois 
studies driver education for the hand- 
icapped: Oklahoma reviews physical 
and mental ability of problem driv- 
ers; Georgia community teaches 
pedestrian safety to preschool and 
primary school children. 

DOT insists that such efforts hold 
greatest long-range promise for re- 
ducing casualties. When the auto 
safety legislation was passed, politi- 
cians put the brunt of the blame for 
traffic deaths on auto makers. 
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Attendance at this Communist youth Striking grape workers shared Demonstrators in Cleveland 

festival by woman who later became in Community Action Program pile rats and trash on steps 

poverty official is sharply criticized financed by anti-poverty funds of City Hall in protest move 



Each year billions more in tax dollars are poured into the 
controversial federal anti-poverty program, supposedly to 
help America's poor. 

A startling new book, "Poverty Is Where the Money Is," 
details the waste and scandals of this federal program. The 
book is written by Shirley Scheibla, the respected Washing- 
ton reporter and Associate Editor of Barron's, published by 
Dow Jones & Co., Inc. It will be published this month by 
Arlington House, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Nations Business condensed one chapter from the book 

nfll I AR^t t0 give * you a quiclt ln,t P enetratin & look at a federal pro- 

gram gone awry. 
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POVERTY 
PROGRAM 
THROWS 
AWAY 



The known extent to which the 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
gave money to questionable persons, 
organizations and activities in the 
name of community action is enough 
to stagger the imagination. 

The full extent will probably 
never be known because OEO lav- 
ishly parceled out money to lit- 
erally thousands of local agencies. 

It failed to adequately study the 
petitioning organizations, their em- 
ployees, or what they planned to 
do. Moreover, to keep trac k of the 
funds granted often proved impos- 
sible. With dozens of OEO-funded 
agencies sometimes functioning in a 
single city under one umbrella 
agency, close administration went 
by the wayside. 

When the inevitable scandals re- 
sulted, the course OEO pursued de- 
pended upon which side brought the 
mast pressure. In some cases it con- 
tinued to fund agencies found to be 
misappropriating federal money 
and/or dominated by leftists. In 
other cases it even gave new grants 
to groups caught in the middle of 
Justice Department investigations 
of them For possible misappropria- 
tion of funds. 

After some members of Congress 
began to fume about communists 
and criminals heinir on Community 
Action Program (CAP) payrolls, 
OEO issued a directive saying that 
subversives and persons convicted 
for crimes of moral turpitude should 
not be hired. It didn't say any- 
thing about getting rid of those al- 
ready on the payroll; it just said 
not to hire any more of them. 

James Kelleher, who served as 
OEO Deputy Director for Public 
Affairs, told me that OEO turned 
down the idea of having the FBI 
do a security check on CAP direc- 
tors and immediate subordinates. 

When OEO concluded that there 
was no Negro leadership in the deep 
South except the militants, OEO 
told the CAP people not to be mili- 
tant on government time or use gov- 
ernmenl facilities, according to Mr. 
Kelleher. 

The situation prompted these re- 
marks from Sen. Robert C. Byrd 
(D-W.Va.): 

"The purpose of the CAP's is 
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being subverted by extremists and 
activists, and federal funds are be- 
ing used to support activities not in 
the least related to constructive 
anti-poverty efforts. . . . Picketing, 
demonstrations, rent strikes and sit- 
ins are not activities which will pro- 
vide poor people with the education, 
training or jobs they need. It may 
be fun for activists to engage in this 
type of program, but it seems to 
me of little l>enefit to the poor. 
Such activities are designed to fight 
city hall and not to fight poverty. 
Groups indulging in this type of 
action certainly should not lie re- 
ceiving federal money." 

Since no one person could study 
in depth all that occurred under 
the CAP's, it is possible to take 
only a cursory glance at cases 
brought to light across the country. 

Propagandists on payroll 

Anne Braden was one of the in- 
corporators of the West End Com- 
munity Council, Inc., a CAP in 
Louisville, Ky., which received a 
$28,000 anti-poverty grant. 

Mrs. Braden was identified under 
oath as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. She and her husband, 
Carl, were listed on a "Call for 
Strike" flyer as sponsors of a na- 
tional student strike which the Com- 
munist newspaper, The Worker, 
said "will include demands to bring 
the GI's home, to end the draft and 
to abolish complicity by universi- 
ties and colleges with the war ef- 
fort." 

During hearings of the Louisiana 
State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in 
March, 1967, Committee Counsel 
Jack N. Rogers testified that Mrs. 
Braden '"is currently, along with 
her husband, Carl Braden, manag- 
ing the Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund, a cited communist 
front. She and her husband lx>th 
cooperate in the publishing of the 
Southern Patriot . . . which has 
been cited by the United States 
Congress as a subversive newspa- 
per." 

Mr. Rogers also testified that Vir- 
ginia Y. Collins, a community 
worker in the Louisiana War on 
Poverty, was a meml>er of the Board 
of SCEF and a special assistant to 
James Dombruwski, director of the 
SCEF. 



Her paid anti-poverty job was 
with the Social Welfare Planning 
Council of New Orleans which re- 
ceived federal anti -poverty funds. 

In the fall of 1966, James J. 
Flynn, mayor of Perth Amboy. N.J., 
charged anti-poverty workers with 
contributing to riots there. He spe- 
cifically accused the local anti-pov- 
erty boss, Milton Zatinsky, with 
trying to "foment and incite unrest, 
agitation and disorder." 

Raphael O. Lewis was executive 
director of Community Action for 
Youth, Inc., a CAP in Cleveland, 
another riot-torn area. This is what 
he said in a paper for presentation 
to the Conference on Training for 
Community Action in Urban Ghet- 
tos, at Howard University in Wash- 
ington. DC. in the spring of 1966: 

"The notion is that social change 
frequently requires prior rehearsal 
of actions which will not itself pro- 
vide solution to problems. It is nec- 
essary for these rehearsals to pro- 
ceed, no matter how painful or 
bloody the results may be, in order 
to set the stage for the next sequence 
of circumstances which can provide 
solutions to the problems at hand." 

Though Saul Alinsky, a self- 
styled professional radical and or- 
ganizer of the poor, called the war 
on poverty a "prize piece of political 
pornography," he too was on a CAP 
payroll. Here is what Counterat- 
tack said about him: 

"The Community Action Train 
ing Center opened hy Syracuse Uni- 
versity appeared largely patterned 
upon Alinsky ideas. . . . The uni- 
versity placed Alinsky under con- 
tract to organize the poor at federal 
expense so that they could force 
greater concessions from the com- 
munity. 

"For this Alinsky was paid $10,- 
000 a year, also from federal funds 
furnished the center. To earn this. 
Alinsky made 48 appearances at the 
center during 1965 'to rub the sores 
of discontent' in Syracuse. . . . 

"They [the students] were trained 
in the art of sit-ins, demonstrations 
and marches against the communi- 
ty from which they expected to 
exact tribute on behalf of its indo- 
lents and laggards." 

It is not known whether demon- 
strators at Syracuse City Hall were 
trained by Mr. Alinsky. In any 
event, when they were arrested. 



POVERTY PROGRAM 

continued 




Black Arts Theater of playwright LeRoi Jones got $115,000 of 
poverty funds, before Washington turned off the spigot. He's 
and advocate of violence who made his theater into an arsenal. 



CAP funds were used to pay their 
bail. 

In March, 1967, Wendy Goepel, 
an employee of OEO in Washing- 
ton, was in Lowndes County, Ala., 
helping to prepare an application 
for the county to be the first in th 
nation to have a rural anti-poverty 
medical program. 

The following is from a report of 
the Alabama Legislative Commis- 
sion to Preserve the Peace, a branch 
of the Alabama state legislature, 
dated Mar. 21, 1967, and titled 
"OEO Personnel and Operation in 
Lowndes County": 

"The U. S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity has announced it is as- 
signing to Lowndes County, Ala., 
Miss Wendy Goepel. Her duties, 
a9 announced, will be to coordinate 
a pilot 'medicaid* program, which 
will be used as a pattern for similar 
programs throughout the United 
States between now and 1975. . . . 

"Wendy Goepel, a 27-year-old 
Stanford University graduate, has 
established a background of 10 
years of pro-communist activity 
which includes: 

"1. Attended communist Worlc 
Youth Festival at Helsinki, Finland. 
"2. Member of DuBois Club . . 
identified by FBI Director J. Ed 
gar Hoover as a youth project of 
the Communist Party, USA. 
"3. Miss Goepel served as a lieu 
tenant and strike organizer for Cesar 
Chavez, National Farm Workers 
Association. Chavez was trained as 
revolutionary by Saul Alinsky, who 
bills himself as a 'professional rad 
ical' dedicated to radical change i: 
our society. 

Aiding strikers 

"The background of NFWA is 
radical in the extreme. It was or- 
ganized to stage the so-called grape 
workers strike in Delano. Calif., in 
1965 and was aided in that effort by 
a host of known communists, in- 
cluding Bettina Aptheker, Berkeley 
riot leader and daughter of Com- 
munist Party theoretician, Herliert 
Aptheker iMiss Aptheker has pub- 
licly announced she is a member of 
the Communist Party); Robert 
Treuhaft, West Coast communist 
attorney and his wife, communist 
writer Jessica Mitford Treuhaft 
mow a contributing editor to Ram- 
parts magazine); Holland Roberts, 
communist educator who is current- 
ly organizing tours of the USSR; 
Mickey Lima, Communist Party 
chairman of Northern California, 
and a score of other pro-commun- 
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The Idea of 

the Green Machines. 






Our machine- arc gieen. A particular 
shade of green we found In he mm. -I 
relaxing to the eye. The color li-u-l 
likely In interfere with itie operator'* 
efficiency (or clash with an office 

decor I. 

Our definition of what'- pleading 
In I he eye i- one of the more obviou- 
ways in which we are distinctive from 
all other manufacturer* of figuring 
machine!*. 

Some of the difference- -ecui sim- 
ple enough. Like making every one of 
our adding machine* and multipliers 
compact and light in weight. So it can 
fit any de*k and go from job to job 
easily, quickly. 



Other differences are more com- 
|ile\. All -tent from our belief that the 
lic-l machine for any job is the one 
designed to perform that specific 
function. 

From our most ba-ic adder to our 
167 printing calculator, the entire line 
of llerme* figuring machines i- de- 
signed to help people perform their 
job- in llie n>o-t professional way 
jHissible. 

The choice of machines for your 
office is greater than manual versus 
electric. Putting the right machine to 
the M>li can make a difference in the 
work thai goe- out of your office. It 
has with ours. 



LalT 19 ughl fiom lop 

H»im»t IM hand adding iwhin* fc horn* and 
amall buamdaa w Adda tubliarH m w H.pliat In 7 I 



i 10' II tapaciliaa 
Htrmat III: altcliic add.ng marh-nn n.lh automatic 
• « i oil conilanl and momuiy Btoiag* In I J 1] capac.1i 

Hiuin 111 olaclnc adding machin* w.th lapaal 
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HOW POVERTY PROGRAM THROWS AWAY DOLLARS continued 



ist professors, ministers, lawyers 
and newspaper editors (including 
Sam Kushner, of the West Coast 
Communist Party organ People's 
World). 

"The NFWA has spread through 
Texas, Wisconsin and other Eastern 
farm states, and is currently oper- 
ating in Florida, Mississippi and 
the Black Belt of Alabama, includ- 
ing Lowndes County. 

"The addition of Miss Goepel, 
with her background in the NFWA, 
would lend emphasis to the current 
'colonizing' of radical groups of the 
Black Belt, while in the pay of 
GEO. . . . 

"We here raise the question not 
only of why Miss Goepel and others 
of her persuasion should be sent to 
Lowndes County, Ala., but why any 
person with the clear communist 
record of Miss Goepel should be in 
the pay of the United States gov- 
ernment?" 

OEO also gave money to the strik- 
ing grape workers mentioned in the 
above-quoted report. 

The Washington Star said the fol- 
lowing after OEO announced a 
$267,887 grant: 

"The timing appears to have been 
an incredible blunder by the OEO. 
It embarrassed the strikers, out- 
raged the landowners and ignited 
an ever-widening circle of opposi- 
tion from within the city and 
state. . . . Although the money was 
approved as a community action 
program it came under provisions 
of the Economic Opportunity Act 
relating to migrant workers. It did 
not require the approval of any lo- 
cal or state agency. ... At the center 
of all the turmoil stands one man, 
Cesar Chavez, the director and 
founder of the National Farm Work- 
ers Association and the person who 
will head the poverty program for 
the migrant workers." 

The Chavez organization also was 
connected with a grant OEO was 
going to make until California Gov. 
Ronald Reagan vetoed it. OEO at- 
tempted to renew a $109,520 grant 
sought by the California Self-Help 
Corporation of Del Ray. 

Governor Reagan thus announced 
his veto: 

"There is no reason why the tax- 
payers should be forced to pay for 
a program in which people are 
trained in methods of striking and 
demonstrating. . . . The center has 
loaned its personnel to the United 
Farm Workers Organization Com- 
mittee and its predecessor, the Na- 
tional Farm Workers Association in 



Delano, for extensive periods to 
help in unionizing farm workers." 

A study made for the National 
Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials showed that over 
a period of two years, community 
action groups financed by OEO or- 
ganized a series of disruptive pro- 
tests and demonstrations against 
public housing authorities around 
the country. 

Said the report, "Local authori- 
ties in approximately 20 cities found 
themselves the targets of civil rights 
or tenant organizations charging the 
public landlords with failure to do 
their job and going so far, on some 
occasions, as to compare them with 
the slumlords they were presumed 
to displace." 

In Cleveland, a group receiving 
OEO money piled rats and trash 
on the steps of City Hall to drama- 
tize the conditions under which 
slum dwellers live. 

These developments failed to 
shake Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, however. He told a 
New Orleans audience that if he 
lived in a rat-infested slum, "there 
is enough of a spark in me to lead 
a pretty good revolt." 

Lavish spenders 

But the growing and seemingly 
endless list of examples of use of 
community action funds for ques- 
tionable persons and activities up- 
set others. Rep. Charles E. Good- 
ell (R— N.Y.) expressed outrage 
when he discovered that in Dur- 
ham, N.C., nine anti-poverty work- 
ers used anti-poverty vehicles to 
transport people to Democratic pre- 
cinct meetings. 

Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes (D-Fla.) 
didn't like it either when he learned 
that five CAP workers from Akron 
got $16 per diem, plus transporta- 
tion and hotel expenses, to lobby 
in Washington for a Greater Sum- 
mit County Community Action 
Council, a CAP agency. 

The government was lavish in 
HplnMng CAP money in other ways, 
too. especially on salaries. In New 
Haven, Conn., the executive direc- 
tor of the CAP 'Community Prog- 
ress, Inc. I received $25,000 a year, 
compared with a salary of $18,000 
for the mayor of New Haven. 

Most of the top administrative 
personnel received substantial pay 
increases when they went to work 
foV the St. Louis CAP, the Human 
Development Corporation, accord- 
ing to Rep. Durward G. Hall IR - 
Mo.). He said General Manager 



Samuel Bernstein went from $18,500 
to $24,000, Stephanie B. Stevens 
from $9,1 1 1 to $16,000, Curtis Gatlin 
from $9,900 to $16,000, Jacquelyn 
A. Walton from $7,500 to $12,000 
Harold Antoine from $9,000 to 
$12,000 and Donald Checket from 
$9,500 to $12,000. 

Moreover, many of them hat 
further boosts after a short time on 
their new jobs. 

Social, Educational Research & 
Development, Inc., received a $105,- 
247 anti-poverty contract to train 
workers in community action, as 
well as to acquire work experience 
and adult basic education. Accord- 
ing to Rep. Albert H. Quie ( R— 
Minn.), it was a one-man corpora- 
tion run by John W. McCollum, a 
$90-a-day OEO consultant. 

Said Rep. Quie, "SERD not only 
failed miserably in its assigned task 
of training poverty officials, but it 
is reported that guest speakers 
who received their regular pay in 
federal tax dollars, were paid hon- 
orariums of $75 a day plus ex- 
penses." 

In Boston, the executive director 
of Action for Boston Community 
Development received $27,500 a 
year while running a program which 
late in 1965, was the subject o 
nationwide publicity concerning po 
litical corruption, misuse of funds 
and fiscal irresponsibility. 

By March, 1966. OEO, the FBI 
and the Lalx>r Department all had 
launched investigations of ABCD. 
sparked by complaints from youths 
that they received federal income- 
tax forms showing more income 
then they actually received and by 
the inability of ABCD to locate 
some 200 persons listed as employ- 
ees. 

In Newark, N. J., the CAP direc- 
tor received $24,000 a year, only 
$1,000 less than the mayor of New- 
ark and more than the salaries of the 
members of the city council. 

In Las Angeles, an official in the 
city school system received $75 a 
day in CAP money for 28 days 
while he was being paid full time 
and overtime from the Los Angeles 
city school funds. 

Federal auditors found that when 
Paul Barker was the CAP director 
in Indianapolis, Ind., he violated 
federal regulations in receiving an 
anti-poverty salary while he was on 
the payroll of another government 
agency. 

According to President Johnson's 
1967 budget, 1.032 CAP workers 
were to be paid $10,000 a year or 
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Now we're ready to solve yours. With literally thousands 
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framing systems to choose from, the Armco Building 
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No matter what size building you're looking for, you're 
sure to find a structure that meets your needs exactly 
with the Armco System. As a result of this custom 
selection, you get a building you'll be proud to own that 
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will give you years of excellent maintenance-free service. 

Why settle for run-of-the-mill construction when 
you can take advantage of a modern building system 
that was created to solve your problems. Talk to your 
local Armco Building Dealer (he's in the Yellow 
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Steel Corporation, Metal Products Division, Department 
M-1408, P. O. Box 800, Middletown, Ohio 45042. 
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more from federal funds. But New 
York obviously qualified for the 
prize for having the biggest mess in 
community action, even though rel- 
atively little information was avail- 
able, compared with all that was go- 
ing on in the big city's 80 agencies 
involved. 

Up to Jan. 15, 1967, community 
action in New York City had cost 
OEO $125 million. OEO made a 
grant of $260,490 to evaluate the 
anti-poverty program in the city 
and see how it could be improved. 

The evaluation never was made, 
and the money was returned intact. 

Audit revealing 

To my knowledge, the only audit 
of a New York CAP ever made 
public was the one by the city's 
Comptroller, Mario Procaccino, on 
Haryou-ACT-although half a doz- 
en investigations had been launched 
regarding that one organization. It 
was an amalgamation of Harlem 
Youth Opportunities Unlimited and 
Associated Community Teams. 

Under Haryou-ACT came more 
than 100 community groups. 

Of the $13,393,430 in anti-pov- 
erty funds which Haryou-ACT re- 
ceived between July 1, 1964, and 
June 30, 1966, Comptroller Procac- 
cino found that over half went for 
salaries. Here are a few of his find- 
ings regarding the spending of the 
exorbitant sum of $7.3 million for 
salaries: 

"Certain persons were hired for 
positions for which they did not 
possess the required qualifications. 
. . . Some employees were overpaid. 
However, no refunds were forthcom- 
ing .. . Employees working in one 
program were charged to another 
program. The fact that the pro- 
grams may not have been funded 
by the same government agency was 
not considered . . . Some hourly em- 
ployees were paid for a full week 
even though the time records indi- 
cated that the individual did not 
work a full week . . . The time 
clock and time cards were not under 
the visual control of anyone." 

In addition to the millions for 
salaries, Mr. Procaccino found an 
additional expenditure of $281,206 
for "consultant fees." A number of 
the so-called "specialists" hired as 
consultants, however, were merely 
"routine clerical employees." Some 
of them, he said, had served for 
long periods of time at fees in excess 
of the maximum allowed under OEO 
regulations. 

Here are a few other startling 
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findings made by the Comptroller: 

While the balance in the Haryou- 
ACT treasury was $38,943 on June 
30, 1966, accounts payable were at 
least $600,000, although the exact 
amount "could not be determined." 
Unpaid bills were not centrally filed. 

Expenditures of $569,066 were 
impossible to identify clearly with 
any program. No accountability for 
petty cash advances was established. 
Haryou-ACT withheld $199,732 in 
payroll taxes from salaries, but in- 
stead of giving the money to the 
federal government and New York 
State, used it to continue programs. 

There was no control over per- 
sonal phone calls, with the result 
that phone bills came to $101,530. 
Payments to restaurants for $15,617 
were charged to meetings and con- 
ferences. 

The $25,000-a-year Executive Di- 
rector Livingston L. Wingate was 
given a leave of absence to recon- 
struct the books during the period 
of the investigation and shortly 
thereafter was reinstated without 
any public announcement that the 
accounts were in order. 

According to Mr. Procaccino's 
account, they definitely were not. 

The minority views in the House 
Education and Labor Committee 
1966 Poverty Report contained some 
startling revelations about Haryou- 
ACT, too. 

It said the latter leased six cars 
and two station wagons from a small 
travel agency at $90 a week, plus 
gas, for each car. 

"The travel agency, however, re- 
portedly rented the cars from the 
Hertz U-Drive-It firm for $65 a 
week ... In addition ... a member 
of the travel agency which leased 
the cars to Haryou-ACT was re- 
ported placed on the Haryou-ACT 
payroll at SI 75 a week as a 'consul- 
tint.* " 

While Haryou-ACT announced a 
grandiose program for vest-pocket 
parks in Harlem, "only three were 
completed, and no one seems to 
know how much money was spent 
or whv only three parks were com- 
pleted." 

Some $40,000 worth of toys from 
a well-known manufacturer never 
were used and were stored in a 
warehouse for more than a year 
with the agency paying high stor- 
age fees for them. 

U>Roi Jones's Mack Arts Theater 
obtained $115,000 in Haryou-ACT 
funds before being cut off by OEO. 
Mr. Jones once wrote: 

"The force we want is of 20 mil- 



lion spooks [Negroes! storming 
American cities with furious cries 
and unstoppable weapons. We 
want actual explosions and actual 
brutality." 

When 50 New York policemen 
raided his theater, they discovered 
a rifle range, an arsenal of deadly 
weapons, a pipe bomb, sharpened 
meal hooks, pistols, knives, clubs 
and a cache of ammunition. 

Defying in court 

Then there was the case of the 
Reverend Willie M. Johnson. The 
Bronx minister faced a 145-count 
indictment which alleged he had 
stolen $7,760 in anti-poverty funds 
and had tried to steal $15,199 more. 
It said he had presented false bills 
and vouchers and demanded kick- 
backs from staff members. 

When Justice Joseph A. Sarafite 
attempted to hear the case on Mar. 
21, 1967, supporters of the minister 
disrupted the courtroom by shout- 
ing in his defense, and the judge 
postponed the hearing. No one was 
arrested for that demonstration. 

A $15,000-a-year New York CAP 
director was arrested for disorderly 
conduct in another instance, how- 
ever. Lloyd A. Johnson, director 
of the Brownsville-East New York 
Community Progress Center, ac- 
cording to The New York Times, 
was 'proud of his arrest on June 24 
[ 19661 for disorderly conduct while 
trying to see Governor Rockefeller 
at his office in Manhattan. He was 
with a group seeking the Governor's 
help in moving an anti-poverty bill 
that was stuck in a state Senate 
committee." 

Mr. Johnson was responsible for 
administering an anti-poverty bud- 
get for more than $1 million a year. 

New York anti-poverty funds also 
financed a Chicago trip by four 
CAP workers to organize a Puerto 
Rican protest march. They were 
Ted Valez of the East Harlem Ten- 
ants' Council and three staff assis- 
tants. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous use 
of anti-poverty funds occurred when 
New York's Economic Opportunity 
Committee put up 50 slum-dwellers 
at the luxurious Astor Hotel. The 
Committee sent them there during 
a cold spell in January, 1966, when 
their Harlem apartments were with- 
out adequate heat. 

A month later, 10 of them were 
still there, enjoying wall-to-wall 
carpeting, color television and a 
daily allowance for eating in res- 
taurants. END 
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WHY 

SUCCESSFUL 

BUSINESSMEN 

FAIL 

A factor in all of us should be examined 
to make sure you don't have a failure fix 




Personal failure is commonplace in modern business 
life. The executive sees it all around him. He has 
learned to live with failure-of other men. 

Men fail, others take their places, and corporate 
life goes on. We know the common reasons for failure. 

can be broken down into two main categories: 
the man himself, and the surrounding circumstances. 

A man's talents or character may not equip him 
to handle a job. Or, he isn't happy doing the job. Or, 
age has brought decline and disenchantment. In some 
cases, changes in the job situation thrust new de- 
mands upon him and he cannot adjust to the change. 

But what about the many cases of executive failure 
which cannot be attributed to any of these causes? 

Every day we see cases in which men, at the full 
height of their powers, simply fold up. Nothing in the 

This article was written by Dr. Mortimer R. Feinberg, 
president of BFS Psychological Associates, Inc., and 
professor of psychology, Baruch School, City Univer- 
sity of New York, and Anita Zlot, who holds an MBA 
degree from that University. 
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environment has changed. "The men have previously 
been successful. Thev like their jobs. And yet they 
fail. 

The failure factor 

This kind of failure may be due to a subtle psy- 
chological element latently present in all of us. This 
thought may well seem strange and repugnant. 

We are not suggesting that all executives are sub- 
ject to the failure pattern or are maswhists. Hut in 
our exjH'rience. we have s<>en this failure factor in 
tragic action many, many times. 

How does this factor operate to cause failure? 

How can you recognize your own failure pattern 
and reverse it'.' 

Consider two brief case histories. 

Donald Mclntyre is vice president of engineering 
for a large manufacturer of electronic components. 
He has been with the company for 10 years. His rise 
through the ranks has been rapid. 

About two years ago the company brought in a new 
marketing vice president, Charles Redman. Mr. Red- 
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man, while not new to the field in general, is a new- 
comer to this particular aspect of it. 

His concept of marketing was a broad one, encom- 
passing the design, engineering and production func- 
tions. 

He recommended certain engineering modifications 
which would facilitate a marketing plan which he was 
developing. 

Mr. Mclntyre resisted the changes; and through 
his deeper knowledge of the business, he was able to 
make Mr. Redman look bad. In the next two years, 
the president got a steady stream of discrediting com- 
munications from Mr. Mclntyre, along with defensive 
rejoinders from Mr. Redman. 

The president of Ihe company is conscious of little 
progress in either the marketing or engineering areas. 
Nothing has happened for two years except infighting 
and bickering. The president has about decided to get 
rid of Mr. Mclntyre, if not both men. 

Another case: Arthur Carmody is vice president 
of a textile firm. He is bright, promising, also im- 
patient. He has l>een told that the presidency is 
within his grasp. If things continue to progress 
smoothly, he will be at the top within three years. 

But all has not been progressing smoothly. Mr. 
Carmody has been having his differences with the 
present president, an old-timer, bland, somewhat cau- 
tious. 

Mr. Carmody has been urgently recommending a 
bold new departure for the firm, a move that— if it 
works— will pay big dividends. But it carries con- 
siderable risks. They've just been talking about it in 
the president's office. 

"There's a lot that is attractive about your proposal, 
Art. But it's got loo many unknowns in it right at the 
moment. I know how you feel, but I think I'm going 
to have to sit on this one for a while longer, before I 
give you the green light." 

Mr. Carmody immediately decides to seek a new 
job. 

Within a week an interesting opportunity presents 
itself. Not a job, but a chance to Ix^come a consultant 
to a company in a closely allied industry. 

This is a flagrant breach of company policy. But 
he justifies it on the grounds that the businesses are 
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Fight unconscious pull to fail 



not competitive— and that his company's policy has 
not kept up with present-day business life. 

A member of the board of directors finds out about 
Mr. Carmody 's new association, faces the president 
with it. The president, shocked and embarrassed, has 
no choice but to ask Mr. Carmody to resign. 

Why did they tail? 

Both men failed. Mr, Mclntyre has done it by the 
steady accumulation of small troubles and grievances 
leading to disaster. 

Mr. Carmody failed through a spectacular flouting 
of accepted practice that can have only one outcome. 

Conventional reasons for failure do not apply here. 
These men had been successful. They enjoyed what 
they did. They were going places. 

In fact, although they had everything going for 
them, they went out of their way to seek failure. Each 
man willed— and arranged— his own destruction. Why? 

To look for the answer, let's turn the question 
around. What is the nature of the success that each 
man was trying to achieve? Ask what we mean by 
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WHY SUCCESSFUL BUSINESSMEN FAIL continued 



success, and usually we answer in material terms: 
house, cars, expensive education for the children, trips 
to "in" places. 

This is the success we seek on a conscious level. 
But, we are continually reminded of the prohibitive 
price tag for all this. 

Writers like Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser 
have discredited the desirability of success. They be- 
gan to add up the price tag, and they and their read- 
ers began to conclude that the cost was too high. 

Authors Fitzgerald, Faulkner and Robert Perm 
Warren elaborated on the theme: Material success 
was achievable only at the cost of personal sacrifice 
of values. 

The "tragedy" of success was, to them, a spiritual 
failure resulting from overemphasis on economic ag- 
grandizement at the expense of the development of 
latent capabilities and motives. 

The result has not been a redefinition of success, 
but a confusion of values. 

Thus, we are ashamed of progress toward success. 

Subconsciously, we desire failure. We may be 
driven to actions that will bring about the failure 
which we subconsciously will. 

Thus, though we want to succeed, we must fight 
the subconscious wish to fail. This is why the 
young executive who, told he is favored for a coveted 
promotion, suffers a "nervous breakdown." Or the 
professional golfer may "freeze" on six-inch putts. 

Tin's need to fail is not necessarily permanent. It is 
not built into us genetically. It may be a temporary 
regression, growing out of the confusion and lack of 
standards of success. 

Typically, a man finds that success is not bringing 
him what he wanted. As he grows in responsibility, 
more and more people report to him, are dependent 
on him. And, since hostility is often a companion 
of dependence, the successful man finds that nobody 
loves him. Since success has not brought love, he 
makes himself fail. Not consciously; but the ultimate 
effect is the same. 

Or it may be that a man is frightened by success. 
In our need to fail we begin to form negative be- 
havior patterns. Ultimately this becomes a habit— a 
"failure fix." 

The executive who is beginning to slip is almost 
never aware of it. He cannot recognize the pattern of 
the failure fix. Instead, he explains his current diffi- 
culties in terms of bad luck, mental blocks, the mach- 
inations of others, lack of understanding at home. 

But he is developing a habit that jeopardizes his 
most precious possession- his ability to make sound 
decisions. 

Realizing a failure fix 

A failure-bent executive asks for problems; he gives 
cause for rejection; he goads others into retaliation 
and then complains of their unfairness. 

Our failure patterns are merely the intensification 
of some aspects of our usual behavior. In fact, in 
analyzing the path that certain executives have taken 
toward failure, we find that the failure pattern is al- 



most the mirror image of the pattern that first carried 
them to success. 

We build a success formula. It works. Then we 
change certain elements of it, exaggerate others, so 
that it is transmuted into a design for failure. 

Take, for instance, the executive whose key to suc- 
cess has been the ability to be responsive to the feel- 
ing of those around him. Such a man, at the pin- 
nacle of his career, may develop an obsessive need 
to check continually on how he is going over with 
others. He becomes inordinately sensitive to criti- 
cism, real or imagined. He is voracious to receive— 




Failure has many faces 



but he doesn't give any more. He lets his fear of 
disapproval blunt the keen edge of decision; and ul- 
timately he achieves the failure which he has uncon- 
sciously sought. 

Among the clues to tell if you have liegun to weave 
a failure pattern is weariness. The executive at this 
stage might tell himself that he's going stale, that 
there's no more challenge in what he's doing. 

It may truly be a case of no more worlds to con- 
quer; but it may well be a symptom of the souring of 
a sweet success pattern into the first curds of failure. 

Any given moment of self-examination shows us a 
point on a curve. What we must find out is the direc- 
tion of that curve-up or down. 

One of the main contributing factors to the failure 
pattern is an increasing inability to see ourselves in 
perspective. 

The failing executive may go so far as to assess his 
most palpable weaknesses as his greatest strengths. 
The sales manager tells his superior that he can't get 
a particular order because he "can't get along with 
that kind of personality." He is a "straight-shooter;" 
"they" are devious. In fact, he is rigid and inflexible. 

On the other hand, some executives become only 
too conscious of what they see as their weaknesses 
and begin to overcom|jensate for them. They con- 
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WHY SUCCESSFUL BUSINESSMEN FAIL, continued 



tinuc this until their behavior becomes so unrealistic 
that they lose the support of colleagues and superiors, 
as well as confidence in themselves. 

Once the executive loses confidence— sees himself 
as inferior in some regard— he has narrowed down 
the potential goals toward which he will strive. He 
will act like a failure, and be treated as a failure. 

Yet another pattern is that of the executive who over- 
estimates his strengths. He can do anything, and he 
can do it better than anyone else. Ordinary garden- 
variety success is meaningless to this man. He must 




Self-deception clouds judgment 



be an outstanding success, or else an outstanding fail- 
ure. His failure pattern is rooted in the fact that only 
in extremes does he gain a sense of significance. 

When we embark on our self-chosen path toward 
failure, reality is no match for the imagination. There 
is no limit to our capacity for self-deception. Wheth- 
er we misjudge our motives, or whether we overes- 
timate or underestimate our own abilities, we deceive 
ourselves that we are achieving our goals— or at least 
those goals we say we want. 

In reality, the subconscious goal of self destruction 
may be guiding our actions. And, worse, it is clouding 
our judgment so that it is almost impossible for us to 
see what we are doing. 

You must close this "credibility gap." Form the 
habit of realistic self-appraisal at every step— just as 
if you were watching someone else. 

Then, and only then, can we become alert to the 
danger signals, break down our mistaken self-illu- 
sions and control our excesses. 

How do we condition ourselves for success— the suc- 
cess we have achieved, as well as the success we 
hope for? The first requirement is to take a realistic 
inventory: 

Do you like your job? 

Have you been successful at it? 

Is it taking you where you want to go? 



Usually the answers are not black and white. Ex- 
amine each of the qualifications you place on your 
answers. How much difficulty or confusion is due to 
outside factors— and how much is contributed by you? 
The outside factors are rarely the whole story. You 
are contributing to some degree. Pin down the "you" 
factor as accurately as possible. 

Then make a specific and energetic effort to say 
what success is— in your own terms. 

Ask yourself, "What do I really want?" Try to 
answer specifically. Consider the answers— to what 
extent are they influenced by what others possess? 

How about power— or influence. Influence over how 
many people? To do what? 

Can happiness be spelled out? Leisure— to do what? 

Examine each of your goals in this fashion. You may 
begin to view more clearly the concept of success you 
are pursuing. 

Taking stock of yourself 

When you know what success means in your own 
terms, you are ready to evaluate better your chances 
of achieving it. It is vital that we take continuous 
readings on ourselves to determine whether, in fact, 
we have begun to slip toward failure. The executive 
who wonders if he is enmeshed in a failure pattern 
might well ask himself, with true objectivity: 

Have you become a nose-to-the-grindstone man? 
More so than before? More work in the brief case? 
Longer hours? 

Do you seem to yourself to be more overworked 
now? Is it really so, or does it just appear that way? 

Do you keep on top of every little detail? Even 
more than when your job was narrower? Do you now 
depend more on your own instincts than on the ad- 
vice and experience of others? 

In terms of subordinates, have you become more 
critical? Openly so? 

Is your willingness to move people along growing 
or diminishing? 

Are you impatient for advancement? Is your im- 
patience growing more keen? Are you sparing in 
praise for outstanding performance? More so than 
you once were? Do you wonder what people think of 
you? To what degree? 

When was the last time you criticized your own 
performance? Was it realistic? 

Honest answers to these questions can help an ex- 
ecutive discern if he is proceeding along a collision 
course with failure. 

But what is important is that the executive be will- 
ing to do the hard work necessary to re-evaluate his 
ideas of success, to make a reasonably accurate assess- 
ment of his current behavior and to project his own 
curve-up or down. END 

REPRINTS of "Why Successful Businessmen Fail" may 
be obtained from Nation's Business, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. Price 1 to 49 copies, 30 cents 
each; 50 to 99, 25 cents each; 100 to 999, 15 cents each; 
1, 000 or more, 12 cents each. Please enclose remittance 
icith order. 
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An alphabetical 

guide to 
Washington. 



There's an unwritten law in Washington 
that one never call anything hy its full name 
if initials can be used instead. 

Never has an ordinance been so 
enthusiastically obeyed. 

From the SEC to the FTC; LBJ to the 
CIA, Washington is a veritable alphabet soup 
of initials, acronyms and acrostics. 

The bureaucrats themselves are sometimes 
stymied by the complicated governmental 
nomenclature. 

And businessmen involved in government 
relations wince as they wade through 
complex reports prepared by obscure com 
missions with undecipherable names. 

It is for those businessmen that 
Nation's Business is in business 

Each month, Nation's 
Business tells them what's 
happening in Washington that 
will affect their business. 

And then we tell them what's 
going to happen. 

And we're usually 
right because, frankly, 




we know more about official Washington 
than most Washington officials. (We are the 
only business magazine published there.) 

Our writers know who to see and where 
to find him; what questions to ask and which 
answers to check. And they not only know 
the full names of all those acronyinous 
bureaus, but they also know what goes on 
in them. 

As a result, Nation's Business offers 
distinct advantages to readers and advertisers. 
The readers get a useful look ahead 
from Washington. 
The advertisers get the readers. 

And we think it follows that 
an executive who relies on a 
magazine that looks ahead, 
looks ahead himself. 

Which makes him a pretty 
good prospect for advertising. 
I ft<4 i/' A quick glance at our 

BRI, ABC, CPM and PIB* will 
assure you of that. 

After a while, Washington 
I>egins to get to you. 

Nation's Business 

largesi circulation of any txiiirtess m«g«ine. 




•Brand Rating Index; Audit Bureau of Circulation; 
Cost Per Thousand; Publishers Information Bureau. 



Your community 
can resolve 
its problems 



You can act to meet today's pressing urban problems. 
If you arc interested in knowing Jiow, acquaint yourself with the 
National Chamber's FORWARD AMERICA program. 
FORWARD AMERICA is not intended as a cure-all. It is not a 
panacea. It is a technique. 

It is a systematic, orderly process, which has been developed, 
tested and perfected over a period of years — and by which your" 
community can mobilize its total resources toward facing up to 
its problems and resolving them. 

FORWARD AMERICA is a practical method of bringing to- 
gether individuals and groups of different interests and per- 
suasions in your community to do these things: 

1. To identify mutual objectives: 

2. To define obstacles blocking achievement of such objectives; 

3. To examine available alternatives for solving problems; 

4. To establish priorities; 

5. To take action. 

Learn the basic story of this process by reading the Chamber's 
booklet. "FORWARD AMERICA.'' 51.50 a copy. 
Find out how to apply the FORWARD AMERICA process in 
your community by reading the Chamber's loose-leaf manual. 
"Guide Lines for Community Action." §2 a copy. 



Chambkr of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Please tend me: 

copy (copies) of your brochure. "FORWARD AMERICA— 

A Process lor Mobilizing Total Community Resources," at SI. 50 a copy. 

copy (copies) of your loose-leal manual, "Ciuiile Fines for 

Community Action." at $2 a copy. 
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WANTED: 

A NONPOUTICAL 
SUPREME COURT 



A distinguished authority tells what's 
gone wrong with our Highest Court 



Appointments to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court are among the most 
important tasks assigned to the 
Presidency. And yet the appoint- 
ments are generally made with the 
same bows to political expediency 
as the appointing of local postmas- 
ters. 

The fault lies not alone with the 
President, for the Senators who 
treat lower federal court appoint- 
ments as personal prerogatives have 
been willing to leave appointments 
to the Supreme Court as the per- 
sonal prerogative of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Not since Judge John Par- 
ker was rejected more than three 
decades ago has the Senate blocked 
a Presidential Supreme Court nom- 

Philip B. Kurland, author of this 
article, is professor of constitutional 
law at The University of Chicago 
and the author of several books on 
the Supreme Court. He was grad- 
uated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1944, where he edited the Harvard 
Law Review. He has served as law 
clerk to Justice Felix Frankfurter of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
Professor Kurland has been a De- 
partment of Justice attorney and 
consultant to the Economic Stabil- 
ization Agency. He is now consul- 
tant to the Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee on separation of powers. 

In I960, Professor Kurland estab- 
lished The Supreme Court Review, 
an annual volume devoted to a crit- 
ical unulysis of the Supreme Court, 
and has been editor since its found- 
ing. 



illation. So seldom do nonpolitical 
factors play a part in judicial ap- 
pointments that the surprise of the 
matter is that we have a Court 
which is not worse than it is. 

The President ought to put aside 
politics and patronage and seek out 
only the best talents to staff the 
Court. Obviously, there is some- 
thing wrong with a method that al- 
lows a Learned Hand to remain a 
judge on the Court of Appeals, while 
appointments are offered to a Frank 
Murphy, to allow a William H. 
Hastie to remain on a Court of Ap- 
peals but give a Thurgood Marshall 
a High Court seat. The shame of 
the matter has been that a lonn list 
could be made up of the names of 
those best qualified to do the task 
of a Supreme Court Justice who 
were never appointed because po- 
litical considerations took prece- 
dence. 

There have been times when a 
President acknowledged the appro- 
priate standards, as when President 
Hoover appointed Benjamin Cinln 
zo to the Court. But these have 
been rare. 

It is somewhat strange that those 
who so vociferously denounce the 
advanced age of Congressional com- 
mittee chairmen are so unconcerned 
about the septuagenarian and octo- 
genarian attainments of .Justices of 
the Supreme Court. Perhaps these 
critics do not realize that Justice 
Hugo Black is 82; that the Chief 
Justice is 77; William O. Douglas, 
Wt; John Marshall Harlan, 68. 

When the "Nine Old Men" 
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President Thomas Jefferson and 
Chief Justice Marshall had their 
differences over role that High 
Court should play, as have other 
Presidents— and Chief Justices. 



reached similar distinction, Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
proposed to Congress that a new 
Justice be added to the Court for 
each of those over the age of 70, on 
the ground that aged judges are in- 
capable of performing their jobs. 

Roosevelt did not need to succeed 
with his court-packing bill because 
time was on his side. During his 
long tenure he appointed eight Jus- 
tices to the Court, in addition to ele- 
vating Harlan F. Stone to the Chief 
Justice's chair. So, too, is it likely 
that the next President, whoever he 
is, will be called upon to make 
several appointments to the high 
tribunal. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to look at the appointive 
process now. 

Choosing the "right" man 

History demonstrates that Presi- 
dents have not infrequently named 
persons to the Supreme Court be- 
cause the appointees were expected 
to express judicial views sympathet- 
ic to those of the President. This 
basis for choice has resulted in dis- 
appointments. 

Joseph Story was appointed by 
President .lames Madison to coun- 
teract John Marshall's rampant 
federalism. Somehow Story's Jeffer- 
sonian Republicanism disappeared 
as soon as he donned his judicial 
robes, and he quickly became Mar- 
shall's strongest and most effective 
ally. 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
carefully checked with Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge about what he thought to 
be Oliver Wendell Holmes' political 
predilections before putting him on 
the Court. After one decision, Roo- 
sevelt was purported to have re- 
marked that he could have put a 
banana on the Court with more 
backbone than Holmes had shown. 

President Wilson's fighting, lib- 
eral Attorney General, James C. 
McReynolds, turned into an arch- 
reactionary on the Supreme Court. 

If one looks at recent history, he 
will see that of the eight appoint- 
ments by FDR, four have generally 
been lined up on the left: Black, 
Douglas, Murphy and Rutledge. 
But the other four have been 
thought to be on the right: Reed, 
Frankfurter, Byrnes and Jackson. 

Of Eisenhower's appointees, War- 
ren and Brennan would be classified 
as liberal, but Harlan, Whittaker 
and Stewart are usually regarded as 
conservatives. 

President Kennedy appointed the 
left-leaning Goldberg, but he also 
appointed the more conservative 



White. Only President Truman's 
designees were all usually to be 
found to be on the same side. But 
Vinson. Minton, Clark and Burton 
were not on the side which Truman 
was believed to have espoused. 

Life tenure for the federal judici- 
ary frequently dissolves political al- 
legiances. 

President Johnson may expect 
that the ideals of the Great Society 
—whatever they may be— will be 
furthered by Justices Fortas and 
Marshall. But time has not yet 
borne out that judgment 

The irrelevance of relevance 

The error of the way of Supreme 
Court appointments lies not only in 
the choice of individuals because of 
their political proximity to the 
Chief Executive. Geography, race, 
religion and the personal friendship 
of the President are among other 
factors that have played, but should 
not play, a part in the making of a 
Justice. 

Nor will the currently proffered 
Congressional remedy, a require- 
ment of prior judicial experience, 
afford a rational criterion. For the 
fact is that the Supreme Court is 
like no other judicial body. Some 
of our best Justices never served in 
a judicial post before appointment 
to the Court. Many of our worst 
Justices did have prior service on a 
lower court. 

What is the Court's function? To 
whom is it responsible and for what? 
The disparate answers to these 
questions have made the Warren 
Court the mast divided— and per- 
haps the most divisive— Supreme 
Court in American history. 

Clearly if you regard the Court 
as simply another political branch 
of the national government, expect- 
ed to make and effectuate policies 
that it deems desirable, you will 
seek the same qualities in Justices 
as you seek in legislators and exec- 
utives. 

The Court, however, is political- 
ly irresponsible. Unlike the Presi- 
dent and Congress, it has no 
constituency on whom it relies for 
return to office. Judicial life tenure 
was granted, not because the Court 
was to be a partisan in the political 
strife that is endemic in our nation, 
but rather in order to permit it to be 
above such political contests. And 
if that basis is in fact nonexistent 
then perhaps the time has come to 
recognize the political nature of the 
Court and subject its members to 
the same controls im|x>sed on other 
jx>litical branches of the govern- 




mcnt. The conflicting ideologies 
about the function and responsi- 
bility of the Supreme Court have 
been conveniently labeled "judicial 
activism," on the one hand, and 
"judicial restraint," on the other. 

Two jwints should certainly be 
made about this dichotomy. First, 
the difference between the two is a 
difference in degree, not in kind. 
Second, the contest has been one 
that has been waged throughout our 
history. 

John Marshal) faced President 
Jefferson over the same issues— and 
won. Taney's Court confronted 
President Lincoln over the same is- 
sues—and lost, although it took a 
Civil War and three constitutional 
amendments to establish the defeat 
of the Court. 

The Roosevelt-Court fight de- 
rived from the New Deal's objection 
that the judiciary was engaged in 
writing their personal predilections 
into the Constitution. This, the lib- 
erals of that era made quite clear, 
was not the function of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Holmes 
was their hero because he applied 
a doctrine of judicial restraint. 

Things have changed. The liber- 
als who once shouted about judicial 
tyranny and the usurpation of pow- 
er by the Court are now proclaim- 
ing both the desirability of acknowl- 
edging the prime political role of 
the Court and its immunity from 
the exertion of political pressures 
from other branches of the govern- 
ment. 

A simple assertion of the right to 
eat cake and have it, too. 

Behavior of an activist court 

If there is one hallmark of the 
activist wing of the present Court, 
it is its conception that in Holmes' 
language constitutionality does turn 
on the question whether the law un- 
der review "may seem to the judges 
who pass upon it, excessive, un- 
suited to its ostensible end. or based 
upon conceptions of morality with 
which they disagree." There are 
now on the Imoks a large number of 
opinions that adopt this position. 

And, in the area of statutory con- 
struction, this group tends to re- 
gard Congressional legislation as a 
license to spell out its own notions 
of what the statute should contain 
A statute that is unpalatable to the 
Court and can not be reconstructed 
to its liking is in danger of falling 
afoul the limits of the new Consti- 
tution. 

The hard core of the activist bloc 
is made up of Warren, Douglas and 
Brennan, although the Chief Jus- 
tice and Brennan -unlike Douglas- 



are a little queasy about all that 
pornography. Justice Black was 
once considered a solid member of 
this group, but its speedy recon- 
struction of the U. S. Constitution 
has tended to leave him far behind. 

The success of this bloc in the 
future will depend largely upon re- 
cruitment of Fortas and Marshall, 
on both of whom the liberals are 
pinning great hopes. 

What then are the general pur- 
poses to which the activists are com- 
mitted? One can discern several 
major themes in the Court's recent 
efforts. Foremost is the Court's 
egalitarian bent. In recent years 
the Court's emphasis has shifted 
from the vagaries of the "due pro- 
cess" clause, utilized in the past to 
support business and individual 
rights, to the equally amorphous 
commands of the "equal protection" 
clause, used largely in support of 
newly created rights of socially and 
economically disadvantaged groups. 

I do not mean to suggest by this 
that the Warren Court invented the 
"equal protection" clause as a de- 
vice for the creation of new privi- 
leges that it espouses. Chief Justice 
Taft found in it a means of prevent- 
ing state legislatures from restrict- 
ing the use of laln>r injunctions. 

There are, however, differences 
between the use of the "equal pro- 
tection" clause by the Taft Court 
and its use by the Warren Court. 

The primary difference is in the 
clientele on whose behalf the clause 
is invoked. 

The second major theme of the 
Court's work is the destruction of 
federalism in the American system 
by continued depletion of the pow- 
er of the states. There is no novelty 
in this, except in terms of the rate 
at which it is traveling. After all, 
there is a major difference between 
a car traveling at 30 miles per hour 
and a cor traveling at 100 miles per 
hour. 

It should be conceded, however, 
that if one looks at the role of the 
Court in American history, he will 
discover that the primary function 
of the Court has Ixfen to serve as a 
centripetal force in American gov- 
ernment. 

The more interesting aspect of 
the Court's centralizing tendencies 
has been its husbanding of greater 
and greater authority to itself, pro- 
viding compulsory solutions for 
complex problems that heretofore 
had been considered beyond the do- 
main of judicial competence. 

On a less abstract level, the acti- 
vist wing has shown its predilec- 
tions, not in terms of principles, but 
rather in terms of parties. Between 



criminal defendants and prosecu- 
tors, its partisanship favors the de- 
fendants, except where they are such 
unpopular persons as James Hoffa. 

As between labor and govern- 
ment, it favors government; but as 
between labor and management, it 
favors labor. Its choice is for the reg- 
ulatory agency over the regulated 
industry, and for the tax collector 
over the taxpayer. 

The Antitrust Division of the 
Justice Department must also win. 

Property rights must fall before 
claims of civil rights. 

The major defect of the Court, to 
my mind, however, lies not in the 
conclusions it reaches so much as in 
the way that it reaches them. 

As two Yale professors noted in 
the early days of the Warren Court : 
"The Court's product has shown an 
increasing incidence of the sweep 
ing dogmatic statement, the formu- 
lation of results accompanied by lit- 
tle or no effort to support them in 
reason, in sum, of opinions that do 
not opine and per curiam orders 
that quite frankly fail to build the 
bridge between the authorities they 
cite and the results they decree." 

This, to me, is the most serious 
charge leveled against the Court. 
To put it baldly, it is that the Court 
has not been honest in the means it 
has used to support its judgments. 

The Court's political irresponsi- 
bility may be defended on the 
ground of the need to maintain its 
independence. However, since it is 
freed from any obligation to ac- 
count directly to the electorate, the 
Court should l)e obliged to provide 
adequate explanation for its actions 
lest fiat be substituted for reason. 

The Court and antitrust taw 

In no single area is the misguided 
direction of the Court more evident 
than in its development of antitrust 
law. Professor Milton Handler, 
one of our foremost experts on anti 
trust law, both as a scholar and 
practitioner, has reix»atedly pointed 
out the Court's failings. 

The fact would seem to be that 
this Court is either incapable or un- 
willing to express such policies as it 
purports to rest in deciding cases. 

A prime example of the Court's 
behavior is afforded by its creation 
of the "doctrine" of "potential com- 
petition" as an argument for inhibit 
ing corporate mergers under the 
Clayton Act. If the "doctrine" were 
a real one. the Court would be re- 
quired to have and use a good deal 
more information about the econom 
ics of the problems it purports to 
resolve than it has yet displayed. 

Writing in The Supreme Court 
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Review, George and Rosemary 
Hale have appropriately character- 
ized the Court's decisions : 

"The Supreme Court's dislike 
for corporate mergers reached new 
heights in . . . United States v. Con- 
tinental Can Co. . . . and United 
States v. El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
[in which] the Court made it pel- 
lucidly clear that the proscriptions 
of Section 7 of the Clayton Act ex- 
tend to situations in which the par- 
ties to the proposed merger might 
become competitors as well as those 
in which the parties actually are in 
competition." 

They appropriately concluded: 
"If, as may be the case, the Court is 
determined to block all mergers at 
whatever cost in efficiency— a posi- 
tion that is not wholly without merit 
on political grounds-then it would 
be preferable for the Court candid- 
ly to say so. Manipulation of the 
concept of potential competition so 
that plaintiffs invariably prevail can 
only lead to confusion." 

The same criticism, that the 
Court places political objectives 
above legal ones, may be made of 
almost all its opinions in the area of 
economic regulation. 

Two generations ago, the Ameri- 
can legal scene was flooded by ob- 
servations of the legal realists dem- 
onstrating that the rules applied by 
the judiciary were neither inspired 
nor revealed but simply created. 



The cult of the robe came under 
devastating attack, especially by 
law professors, for two reasons. 

First, because the notion of 
judges as a priesthood propagating 
the dogma of a faith was just too 
absurd to be supported by anyone 
who made a pretence of commit- 
ment to the truth. 

And second, perhaps, because the 
courts of that period had tended to 
align themselves with the proper- 
tied elements of the community: 
"property" rather than "equality" 
was the shibboleth of the day. 

The Supreme Court is no longer 
aligned with the propertied classes 
but is rather in the vanguard of the 
political forces that would elevate 
the heretofore disadvantaged. This 
does not, to me at least, mean that 
the judicial robe has once again be- 
come a magic cloak. 

Hie faithful may, with a fervor 
not unusual among the newly con- 
verted, see the clothes on the naked 
emperor. I find the exercise of pow- 
er by the current Supreme Court 
no less naked than the exercise of 
power by its predeceasor, despite 
the change in clientele. 

If that power is not to be denied 
it, the Court must justify its use. 
honestly. If there are reasons for 
the conclusions that the Court is 
reaching, they should be good 
enough reasons to stand public 
scrutiny. 



If they are not good enough to 
stand public scrutiny, they are not 
good enough. 

Wherein lies the fault for the 
indiscretions that the Court has 
committed? 

First, of course, the responsibili- 
ty lies on the Justices who have 
made the decisions. 

Second, on the appointive power 
that has failed to remove the Court 
from the political arena. 

Third, on the national legislature 
that, in fact, delegates its role of 
making law to the executive and 
judicial branches of the government. 

Fourth, on the states which have 
voluntarily become fiefs of the cen- 
tral government. 

Ultimately, however, the respon- 
sibility lies with the people of the 
nation. For, as Adlai Stevenson 
was wont to observe, we tend to get 
the kind of government we deserve. 

This nation, as we would know it, 
can survive only so long as its peo- 
ple respect the law. They will re- 
spect the law only so long as the 
processes of lawmaking, whether by 
judiciary or legislature or executive, 
are worthy of that respect. 

As Justice Frankfurter once said: 
"Fit legislation and fair adjudica- 
tion are attainable. The ultimate 
reliance of society for the fulfill 
men I of both these august functions 
is to entrust them only to those who 
are equal to their demands.'' END 
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Hiviition ■■! Kuril Motor Cn Cuter t 

Keniron dt Sckkardt Inc., Detroit 

MinncMiiu Mining & Mfjt. Co. 

Copying Prod ur Is Dfv. . . . . 43 

.Ur.Wuiirii. John * Attamt, Inc.. St. Pout 

>1 ou Corp 14 

J. D, Culea Advertising, Brookfietd 

\utiiiiial Truck l>»«inj( System 12 

David W. Svan, A 4i«oc'au-i. Salt Lake Cit* 

New Y»rk Life Insurance Co IS, 66 

Compton Advertising Inc.. Sew York 

l* : ull..r.l, Ine 73 

de Garma. McCafferv, Inc.. Net* York 

I'aitcoc Stri-I Corp 23 

BoWHaM. Lore.it At Dean, Lot Angclc* 

f'ifnev. K»toe». Inr 53 

.fr- Oarmo, HcCafferv. Inc . New York 

I ..In .in .1 I'ro.lu.l. Cor| lit 

Ml. Pleatant Advertittng. Inc., Cleveland 



I'. if, 

-.until i .oi MM.i Vliirrhiint, 

llivi.ion .,( SC.M C.,r| 9, .»» 

D'Arcy Advertttlne Co., New York 

Star Mf«. Co 14 

Ackermen Attoctatet, Inc.. Oklahoma City 

1 niro.,,1, Inr.. Tirr Co S9 

Doyle bone Bernbach Inc., New York 



I nilrd Stale. Fidrliti A «;uiiriiiil> t ... 

l'an£ailt Dvadate and Co . Inc.. Baltimore 



7(. 



Refiunnt till ertitrre 

\l iim.-.I . County 

Induvlrle. Conitnilte 59 

Peltier m Haniiojord. Inc., Oilndn 

Ami rir ni It ll ilrli rial t',< }•) 

Doug Prttchctt Advertittng. Inc., Columbus 

II ink of Amrrirn 39 

D'atv Adrrrtiittio Co.. Soit Fmnciico 

AftMtriulton of I ii.Iii-i r 1.1 1 AdverlliHT. . . . n.i 

Holt, Kim-hurt and W irntton. Inc. 88 

lienhard St Stewart, New York 

Crnrrul I'ulilir I lilitiro 72 

J M Kettllnger & Attoclatet. Newark 

MuKiirinr r.ll.li.lo r» \.«orj„ii, (11 . . :,if 

Magazine Advertittng Bureau. New York 

Oll. ru F.li/nliclh Hotel . . „ ( 

Cockfietd. Broun a Co. Ltd., Montreal 

Sottle Steel (^1. 

Soule HllildinK. I)iv. ... 63 
Pettier At llannalord. Inc , Orfarfa 

Wi>roniiin l*o»er ,\ Light Co. 

[niluetrj l>i'M'lo|im< ]ii . . 17 

Ralph Timmant. Madlton 
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TRENDS: TOMORROW'S BUSINESSMEN 



Today's Horatio Alger heroes 



BY WILBUR MARTIN 



Horatio Alder's heroes were young men with burn- 
ing ambition to "strive and succeed," poor boys who 
overcame poverty and disadvantaged backgrounds in 
the best American tradition. 

Those countless thousands who thrilled to Ned the 
Newsboy and Algers other young knights have all 
grown up, many to become today's business and in- 
dustrial leaders. And, in nostalgia, they may ponder: 
Where are the candy butchers of old No. 9, the shoe- 
sbine boy and the waif on the corner with his financial 
extra? 

Alger's fictional characters have their real-life coun- 
terparts, just as they always liave. You can find 
them in the garment district of New York City, push- 
ing dress racks along Seventh Avenue and dreaming 
of one day owning a manufacturing hoase of their 
own. Or ushering at NBC, ABC or CBS, striving to 
break into television, just as did hundreds of young- 
sters who clerked in the drugstores near Hollywood 
and Vine in Hollywood's heyday. 

You can find them on college campuses. There are 
more of this type among the ivy than the mop-haired, 
bearded, beaded, sock less vocal searchers who flit from 
cause to cause. 

Every businessman can look back on his own school 
days and remember "Working Willie," the boy who 
had a dozen odd-jobs to pay his way through school 
and finance Saturday night's date. 

Today's counterpart to Alger's Ned the Newsboy is 
far more sophisticated, but his aim is the same: to 
succeed. A good example of the type of enterprise 
you can find on almost any campus is Patrick M. 
Fahey, 24, of Baltimore, president of Paladin Adver- 
tising Co. His vice president is Fred Cuomo, 21. 

Fahey tells it like this: 

"I was 21, going to the University of Baltimore and 
I wanted to pay my own way. I also know that when 
you go to get a job, businessmen ask you, 'What have 
you done,' even if you've just graduated." 

Paladin Advertising Co. (from a character out of 
the time of Charlemagne but best remembered as a 
TV western Robin Hood type) was born with $75 
and a printer willing to carry it on the cuff. 

Its stock in trade is a sports directory that also 



Mr. Martin, author of this month's column, is an as- 
sociate editor of Nation's Business. 



lists every graduating student each year from the 
University of Baltimore (and grew to editions for 12 
other Maryland colleges) . 

It also handles place mats for fraternity functions 
( courtesy of participating merchants) , ads on the back 
of dance and raffle tickets. 



Fahey tells his score of full-time campus employees 
that companies are looking for people who realize they 
must have something else beside a college diploma- 
some solid work experiences and a background of ac- 
complishment 

To add a little more incentive than the 40 per cent 
commission, he had a contest and the top salesmen 
ended up with company titles: vice president, secre- 
tary, treasurer. Other good producers got a S3 gas 
allowance. 

Along the four-year road, Fahey became the young- 
est member ever taken into the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce and the Advertising Club. 

He also moved his company offices from his base- 
ment to an office of its own, a SlO-a-month garage 
| no heat, but a rug on the concrete floor ) . And his 
mother, as Cuomo's, still is the telephone answering 
service. 

"The company's been fun," says Fahey, graduated 
now and 1-A in the draft. 

"It has paid my way through college and given me 
something that I think I can either build on or give 
me terrific experience if I go to work for somel>ody 
else. It has also given me the down payment on some 
property." 



Cuomo, who won an athletic scholarship to Balti- 
more as a soccer player, will be able to keep Paladin 
operating if Fahey goes into service— for a while. He's 
a senior himself. 

Fahey unabashedly believes "opportunities arc un- 
limited if you're willing to work" and "you can still 
make something out of nothing." 

"Maybe it's corny to think like this. But you look 
at the people who made this country great. They 
thought like this and they did a pretty good job of it. 

"What's wrong if you think you can still become a 
millionaire?" he grins. 



iation's business- 
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NO BUREAUCRACY? 



When the so-called war on poverty was declared a 
few years ago, Sargent Shriver pledged that "every 
dollar allocated will be spent to help the poor. There 
will be no leakage. There is no contemplated huge 
new bureaucracy." 

Today, the Poverty Office has on its payroll more 
highly paid staff people than such important agen- 
cies as the National Security Council, Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, Office of Science and 
Technology, Council of Economic Advisers, Budget 
Bureau, Commission on Civil Rights, Selective Ser- 
vice System, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the White 
House all put together. 

Mr. Shriver now is going to be our Ambassador 
to France. Ban voyage, Sarge. 



MORE THAN 815,000 SUBSCRIBERS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRV 



Nations Business 
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after 40 years 
of married life 
a man doesn't want 
any back talk 



(from his outboard motor) 



"The 'J ,' j hp Evinrude Sportwin shown here is not just quiet. 
It's close to silent. And the same engineering that seals the 
noise in — seals the rain and sea and spray out. 

It's just 34 inches short. You fish right over the top. It makes 
the skipper's seat the best seat in the boat. 

It stows anywhere. And goes just about everywhere. 20 mph 
with a load of three. Up to 80 miles on a tank of fuel. It has 
sixteen different running positions — any angle you need (or 
slipping through weeds — plus an efficient, high-thrust 90° drive 
when you're not. 

It has thermostat control lo keep the engine warm when the 
water is cold. Plug-in fuel lank. Streamlined lower unit with 
Sdfti-grip propeller clutch. Full gearshift. An adjustment to let 
you pre set trolling speed. And it's salt-water engineered from 
lop to prop. 

In fact, the Sportwin gives you everything except back talk. 
You'll have to make your own arrangements for that. 



CATALOG FKt : Sec your Iviniudc (/ej/er or wrilt- Ivinnulv Motors, 4/4fl 
N 27th Sr.. Milwaukee. W<s. 55276 (Div of Outboard Marine Corp.) 




The Continental Mark III. 



The most authoritatively styled, decisively individual motorcar of this generation. 
From the Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company. 



